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lf Il Went Westward, Etc. 


I WENT WESTWARD. 
(From the Gaelic.) 

if I went westward ’tis there I'd stay, 
On some lone hillside I'd weep all day; 
In my dear love’s arms I'd fain re- 
cline, 
the full-branched 
soonest mine, 


blossom be 


And 


My heart is black as the wild sloe’s 
core, 

Or the sparks that lie on the smithy 
floor; 

As lone as a step in a ruined hall, 

And through my false laugh the hot 


tears fall. 


All bruised and broken my soul within, 
As river ice when the thaw sets in, 
Or a nut-thick branch by the tempest 
torn, 

loveless bride on her marriage 
morn, 


Or a 


My dear love’s cheek has th. berry’s 
hue, 

When the days are Summer and skies 
are blue; 

My dear love's 
clay, 

When the days 
are gray. 


heart has the chill of 


are Winter and skies 


woe who giveth true love un- 
sought, 

To youth or maiden 
nought! 

I haunt for ever our trysting-place, 

But never, never, I see his face. 


F. A. Fahy. 


Oh, 


that holds it 


The Pall Mall Magazine. 


MOLLIE. 


In the corner of her eye— 
And it’s brown as brown can be— 
There's a flash you might call sly, 
But it’s really too demure 
In its lure, 
And too frank and too free. 


She’s as plump 
And jolly a lump 
Of dancing fun 
As ever scurried about 
With a laugh and a shout 
Under the sun, 


Tumbles? What does a tumble matter? 

Down she goes with a crash and clat-: 

ter; 

has scraped her 

barked her shin; 

She has lost a lot of her precious skin; 

But she’s up in a moment and oft 
again, 

With something more than a 
rain 

In the dark eyes brimming to ease her 
pain, 


She hand; she has 


hint of 


There’s a touch of the South 

In her laughing mouth, 

And the rich, deep flush of her rounded 
cheek, 

And her hair with its tresses fine and 
sleek 

That she flings about, with her tossing 

head 

off and bound with the 

red, 


Set ribbon’s 


Books, books, books, and the longer 
the better, 
She swallows them steadily 
letter, 
Line by line and chapter by chapter: 
Never was reader more solid or apter 
To win your praise for her scholarly 
merit, 
Or to learn a piece and to say it well 
With a voice that sounds like a silver 
bell; 
But her sums are woe, for she doesn’t 
inherit 
A taste for the multiplication table. 
And hasn’t acquired it, and doesn't 
seem able 
To face a collision 
With long division: 
Figures are things you'll fail to fix 
In the busy brain of this girl of six. 


letter by 


And when you stow her away in bed 
She often stands on her impish head, 
Or slides to the floor till you send her 
back 
With a great pretence at a 
smack. 
Out with the light! 
Good-night, good-night! 
One last hug—and she holds 
tight— 
Good-night, 
night! 


soundin: 


you 


Mollie, good- 


good-night, 


R. C. Lehmann. 


Punch. 
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THE CAPTURE OF PRIVATE PROPERTY AT SEA. 


A NOTE ON THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


Before this note is published, not 2 
little that is the 
probable outcome of The Hague Con- 
ference will be clear; perhaps what is 
here said will be in some degree obso- 
lete. The Conference met, not- 
withstanding much indirect 
opposition and unfriendly predictions of 
failure; and that is much. Whatever 
comes of its deliberations, the assem- 


now obscure as to 


has 


secret or 


bling of some 200 representatives of 
more than forty nations, delegates of 
discuss 
brought 
hitherto 


world, to 
often 


the whole civilized 


which have 

about war, and which 
been left to each State to determine as 
it thought fit, is a memorable event. 
No Congress in the past is comparable 
to it. If there is an exception, it is 
that of the of Munster, at 
which were settled the tangled ques- 
tions left by the Thirty Years’ War. It 
made or ratified great dynastic and 
territorial changes. The Treaty of 
Westphalia, its work, was the founda- 


Inatters 
have 


Congress 


tion of the system of the, balance of 
But it formulated no principles 
of public law. Of greatly more conse- 
quence than the Conference 
from a political point of view was the 
It did little, how- 
ever, to develop international law. ‘To 
say nothing of the fact that that gath- 
ering of States was in the main a clear- 
ing-house of conflicting territorial 
claims, an exchange and mart of rival 
effort 
to restore the irrevocable old order in 


power. 
present 


Congress of Vienna. 


nmbitions and covetousness, an 


Europe, this is an attempt, and among 


the first to be made, at constructive 


statesmanship on a large scale in re- 
gions in which wisdom has hitherto 
had small influence, and to give to the 
the expression of a 


which the Metter- 


civilized world 


sense of unity of 


nichs and Talleyrands knew little. 
Such a gathering cannot be dismissed 
as “fumisterie grave” or a mere exhibi- 
tion of insincerity and hypocrisy. We 
seem nearer to realizing the dreams of 
those who in times of darkness and 
tumult believed that the reign of law 
would one day govern the relations of 

The speculations of Emeric 
Leibnitz, William Penn, Kant 
and Bentham do not seem quite so vis- 


hniutions, 
Cruce, 


ionary as they did. 
That is not the only ground for satis- 
The attitude of Germany 


pltoves to be not, as was predicted, one 


faction, 


of irreconcilable hostility or obtrusive 
indifference. Her representatives are 
ready to take their full share of the 
work of the Conference and to do their 
best to make it fruitful. It is but right 
for Englishmen frankly to acknowledge 
this; so much is due as atonement for 
With the pro- 
will 


much unjust suspicion. 
posal for 
have nothing to do; and unfortunately 
England in re- 


disarmament Germany 
the policy pursued by 
gard to one vital matter justifies or ex- 
cuses this decision. As to other mat- 
ters, not unimportant, Germany is not 
to be obstructive but helpful. She has 
submitted an admirable proposal as to 
the constitution of Prize Courts; a pro- 
posal which agrees in some respects 
with that supported by 
which, if accompanied by much needed 
changes in the 


will have far-reaching effects. 


England, and 
procedure of such 
Courts, 
In regard to the subject of the capture 
of private property at sea, she might 
perhaps be induced to take a course 
which, unfortunately, England, it is to 
be feared, is not prepared to follow. 
As to what this country means to do 
The 
answer 


there has been a strange silence. 


Government have declined to 
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questions on the subject put to them in 
the House of Commons. The rumor 
runs—it may now be taken to be cer- 
tain—that our representatives are in- 
structed not to agree to the exemption 
of private property from capture. The 
United States are in favor of it. Italy 
England blocks the 
This is deplorable for many 

Even if the fate of her pro- 
had been 
private 
fate. 


is pledged to it. 
way. 

reasons, 
posal as to disarmament 
doubtful, her 
property must 
Naval disarmament and exemption of 
such property from capture hang to- 
The plausible justifi- 
cation of the the fleet of 


Germany is the necessity of protecting 


decision as to 


have sealed its 


gether. most 


increase of 


her marine commerce, upon the expan- 
sion of which her people have set their 
hearts. For England to propose the 
one without acceding to the other is to 
give color to a charge of insincerity or 
want of coherence in the English pro- 
gramme. 

decision par- 
doubt 


the 


ticularly regrettable. I do 


Two things make 
not 
that the matter was carefully consid- 
ered by the Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee which prepared the English pro- 
gramme. But it is questionable 
whether it was viewed with an eye to 
all contingencies, including that of war 
France or the United States, as 
Germany has 


with 

well as with Germany. 

much and 
The desire to “smash” her 


been too too exclusively 
thought of. 
mercantile marine has counted for too 
much. The second cause for regret is 
that the opportunity which now exists 
of settling this question in a rational 
Opinion on 


not, it 


manner not return. 
the Continent 


must be owned, altogether in the di- 


may 
is moving, and 
rection which the true friends of Eng- 
land would desire. In other countries 
the party which thinks that she would 
be the chief gainer by the change and 
than at 
France is not to 


would become less vulnerable 


present is increasing. 
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be relied upon to take the course which 
her best jurists have advocated. Even 
in Washington the traditional Ameri- 
A great 
England 


can policy is not quite safe. 
opportunity has been lost. 
has not risen to the height of the occa- 
sion. 

The question of the right of capture 
of private property at sea has been of 
Has the contro- 
reasons for 


not 


late much discussed. 
versy any 
abiding by the old policy? I do 
note contemptuous refer- 


revealed new 
think so, I 
ences to those who question it as sim- 
pletons, superficial inquirers, ignorant 
of the history of war and commerce; 
the true knowledge of critics generally 
proving on close inspection to be ac- 
quaintance with Admiral Mahan’s vol- 
with some in Mac- 
pherson’s “History of 
There is the usual assumption that im- 


umes or passages 


Commerce.” 


patience at all restrictions on force im- 
plies strength and penetration of judg- 
ment. There is, too, the familiar refu- 
arguments rarely advanced 
exemption 


tation of 
by rational advocates of 
with the same evasion of those actually 
put forward. There are the usual con- 
tradictory assertions—for example, that 
the present practice is much the same 
as to property on land as on sea, and 
reasons for the 
There is the 


that there are good 
existence of differences. 
erroneous assumption, made even by 
writers of weight, such as Admiral Ma- 
han, that only the property of the sub- 
jects of belligerents is confiscated by 
the belligerent; the 
which is defended; it is a controversial 
that and is at- 


one 


such is system 


which exists 


under 


fiction: 
tacked is which property 
and rights of subjects of neutrals (con- 
traband altogether apart) in ships and 
cargoes are also to a large extent ex- 
posed to capture. In recent literature 
there is, too, the assumption that mari- 
time commerce carried on by belliger- 
ents is to their profit only, and that its 


stoppage or interruption does not injure 
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the whole community of nations. To 
refer somewhat in detail to one of the 
most popular and plausible of the argu- 
ments used in favor of the present prac- 
tice, the liability to capture is a forci- 
ble deterrent of war; its evils and ter- 
rors are said to be increased; the mer- 
chant as well as the soldier suffers. 
This argument sounds strange when it 
comes from those who applaud the ef- 
forts being made at the Conference to 
mitigate the horrors of war, not only to 
combatants, but to the civil population. 
It is somewhat curious that in one 
Committee at The Hague the English 
representatives should be laboring to 
diminish the evils of war, while in an- 
other Committee they should be doing 
their best to maintain them. And do 
not those who lay stress on this argu- 
ment forget that, if a deterrent to.war 
in the case of nations with a large mer- 
cantile marine, this liability is an in- 
centive to war on the part of nations 
less exposed and vulnerable in this re- 
spect; and that there are always fire- 
~aters of the type of Admiral Aube 
who say: “Only let us go to war with 
commerce will be 
our 


England and her 
ruined; the right of 
strength; she will be 


capture is 
forced to make 
peace on our terms.” 

The latest defender of the present 
practice is Admiral Mahan, who, on 
the eve of the meeting of the Confer- 
ence, came out with a strong attack on 
the policy which his country now as 
Most of us are ac- 
infallible his 


always supports.’ 
customed to accept as 
opinion on matters of naval strategy, 
and I do not think of questioning them. 
We may, however, be permitted to ex- 
amine and dissent from some conclu- 
sions largely based on economic reason- 
ing. It is, one may add, a little diffi- 
cult to reconcile some of his different 

One pas- 
runs thus: 


utterances on this subject. 

sage in his classical work 
“The evidence seems to show that even 
1 The Living Age, July 6, 1907. 
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for its own special ends such a mode 
of war is inconclusive, worrying, but 
not deadly.” (“Influence of Sea Power,” 
1660-1783, p. 136.) 
“It is doubtless a most important sec- 


Elsewhere he says: 


ondary operation of naval war, and is 
not likely to be abandoned until war it- 
self shall cease; but regarded as a pri 
mary and fundamental measure, sutti- 
cient in itself to crush an enemy, it is 
probably a delusion, and a most dan- 
gerous delusion, when presented in the 
fascinating garb of cheapness to the 
(“Influ- 
To-day he 
writes with He 
pears to think the right of capture a 


representatives of a people.” 
ence of Sea Power,” p. 539.) 
more emphasis. ap- 
weapon of prime importance. It is 
everything to capture merchant ship- 
ping, and for reasons which are in the 
naval, but and 
which be examined 
spirit by those who are unacquainted 


economic, 
humble 


main not 


may in a 
with naval strategy. ‘Transportation 


is accumulative circulation (sie); and, 
from a clear military point of view, the 
object aimed at by the method of seiz- 
ing vessels and cargoes at sea is to stop 
maritime transportation, the increase 
of the enemy's wealth in circulation. 

This is the the matter?>” 


An obscure deliverance not expressed 


essence of 


in terms of ordinary political economy, 
and not easily reconcilable with good 
Why merely stop “wealth in 
Why not strike at your 
If such 


sense, 
circulation”? 
enemy’s wealth in all forms? 
be the essence of the matter, how much 
of this reasoning is applicable also to 
land? How much is not 
What reason is there 


property on 
applicable to it? 
for restricting seizure to property “in 
circulation”? If the object im- 
poverish the subjects of the belligerent, 


is to 


why spare their crops, money and mov- 
ables any more than their ships and 
cargoes? The Louis 
XIV., Chamlay and Louvois, were more 
They would 


counsellors of 


consistent and thorough. 
have denounced the distinction here set 
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up as casuistical trifling. They claimed 
and freely exercised the droit de ravage, 
reducing to desolation large tracts, and 
justifying their conduct on much the 
same reasons, sometimes in much the 
same words, as are now used in de- 
fence of the capture of private prop- 
erty; it was done on grounds of public 
policy; it was to bring home to the 
whole people the uselessness of resist- 
ance; it was to make,it clear to every 
woman and child that war was 
an affair of the soldiery. 
severity 


man, 
not solely 
Then, as now, measures of 
against private persons were justified 
on the ground of humanity. Camille 
the biographer of 
quotes a letter in which Catinat in- 
forms the Minister that orders for ex- 
termination have been faithfully car- 
ried out, and that he has stripped the 
land of man and beast; and we are as- 
sured that the soldier who was guilty 
of these acts and gloried in them was 


Rousset, Louvois, 


among the most humane generals of 
the In the seventeenth century 
this 
aim; it did not make war less frequent; 


age, 
policy of “thorough” missed its 
it made the combatants fierce and im- 
placable; and it left a legacy of bitter 
memories. Experience of land warfare 
is not very favorable to the notion that 
wars are fewer and shorter if the civil 
Admiral Ma- 


han gives three examples in support of 


population is plundered. 


the contention as to the efficacy of this 
weapon at sea. None of them are very 
One is drawn from the Na- 
effects of the 


“Continental system”; another from the 


convincing. 
poleonic wars and the 
war of 1812 between Great Britain and 
the United States; and a third from the 
Civil War in The last 


a case of a blockade on a large scale; 


America, was 
the second was, in the end, also very 
much of the nature of a blockade; and 
what light is thrown upon the problem 
by the working of the Berlin and Milan 
decrees and the “Continental system,” 


that “gigantic project of universal dom- 
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ination,” to use Lanfrey’s phrase, that 
“suicidal which 
strove to shut the ports of France, Hol- 


device” by Napoleon 
land and Germany against the outer 
world to the ruin of many of his sub- 
jects, is not very apparent. All three 
noted, are 
land trans- 
All of them 
when the 
were 


illustrations, it is to be 
from 
portation was imperfect. 
taken from a time 
emy’'s neutral 
freely seized. They have but a remote 
for to- 
from 


drawn times when 


are en- 
goods on ships 
bearing and small instruction 
day when such 
capture, and when a ship excluded from 
Hamburg or Bremen can carry hpr 
cargo to Amsterdam or Rotterdam, 
there to be conveyed, at no great cost, 
by rail or to the German mer- 
Our assaults on the Mercantile 


goods are safe 


water 
chant. 
Marine of Germany might involve the 
laying up in port of her ships. It 
might mean also an enormous stimu- 
lus to the trade of Antwerp and Rot- 
terdam. It might not mean much more 
for her. We dare not enforce the Rule 
of 1756, or go back upon the Declara- 
tion of Paris, without embroiling our- 
States; and the 
for navigation as it 


with neutral 


improved 


selves 

Rhine, 
now is, 
dise into the heart of the country, our 


would carry German merchan- 


cruisers notwithstanding. 

By the action of England the friends 
of peace have already sustained one 
defeat at the Conference. The Power 
that proposed naval disarmament made 
it impossible. It may still be hoped 
that something will be done to put an 
end to certain unjust incidents of the 
present system; incidents, one must 
add, which, in the view of some of its 
advocates are essential to its efficiency. 
As I have already stated, it is not ac- 
curately described by popular writers 
the 
In Prize Courts, 


and naval experts as capture of 
belligerent property. 
it is much more; it means also the cap- 
ture of neutrals’ interests, security and 


property, and not merely contraband. 
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A cargo is, in time of war, on its way 
to a belligerent; it is mortgaged or hy- 
pothecated to a neutral for an advance; 
it is subject to a lien for unpaid pur- 
chase money; the transaction is not a 
fraud or a blind, but a perfectly honest 
mercantile transaction. The captor 
takes everything; the neutrals’ rights 
are altogether disregarded. The Prize 
Court will explain, in the language of 
Lord Stowell, that the net 
would let too much escape if its meshes 
were not very small; the prize law 
must be unjust if it is to be effectual. 
I say nothing of the English rule that 
“property incorporated in the general 
wealth of a belligerent” is seizable; a 
vague principle with limitless possibil- 
ities of spoliation. I take the rule, in- 
flexibly followed by French jurispru- 
that a sale of property of a bel- 
ligerent at sea to a 


captor’s 


dence, 
neutral is invalid, or 
the corresponding English rule, which 
comes in practice to much the same, 
that such transfer is presumably in bad 
faith. Here are two rules not followed 
in any other courts in which men de- 
cide questions of right or wrong; artifi- 


The Contemporary Review 


Note: Captain Mahan has kindly sent to 
The Living Age the following copy of a note 
which he has addressed tothe Editor of The 
Contemporary Review, in correction of a 
statement by Sir John Macdonnell inthe fore- 
going article: 

The Editor of The Contemporary Review. 

Sir: In your issue of July, Sir John Mac- 
donnell, in his “‘ Note on the Hague Confer- 
ence,” quotes me thus: 

The object aimed at by the method of seizing 
vessels and cargoes at sea is tostop maritime 
transportation, the increase of the enemy’s 
wealth jz circulation. This is the essence of 
the matter. 

As I read this I underwent some perturba- 
tion of mind. Is it possible, [ asked, that in 
proof-reading I passed “in circulation”? 
Upon referring to the National Review, in 
which my article appeared, I found written 
what I meant: “ 4y circulation.” 

The increase of an enemy’s wealth iv circu- 
lation does not necessarily imply an increase 
in his aggregate wealth, but only a difference 
of proportion between that stationary and 
that in movement. Increase 4y circulation 
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maintain in 
Accord- 


cial rules introduced to 
vigor this predatory system. 
ing to mercantile usage at the present 
time there are all of arrange- 
ments, perfectly valid in courts of law, 
as to the time when property in goods 
to be conveyed by sea shall pass to the 
purchaser; it may not be the consign- 
until it reaches him; the property 
transferred hypothecated 


sorts 


ee’s 


may be or 
while are at sea 
documents of title. A Prize Court, ad- 


ministering prize law as English judges 


goods by transfer of 


understand it, pays no heed to the in- 
tentions of the parties or their agree- 
insists that “prop- 


in the en- 


ments as to this; it 
erty, going to be delivered 
emy’s country, and under a compact to 
become the property of the enemy im- 
if taken in tran- 


considered 


mediately on arrival, 


situ is to be as enemy's 
property.” I 

rules—and they 
such—to show that the right of 
than the 


enemy's prop- 


mention briefly these 


are only samples of 
many 
capture means 
right of appropriating 
erty; it would probably be useless if it 


did not. 


much more 


John Macdonell. 


can mean only an increase of the total, 
through the process of circulation called 
Commerce. The whole drift of my article was 
that maritime Commerce increased wealth, 
increased the financial power of a belligerent, 
notoriously the sinews of war; and that to 
curb this by the process caricatured as “the 
seizure of private property” was an effective 
and proper belligerent method, for reasons 
elaborated in my argument. 

Having thus travestied my proposition, Sir 
John proceeds to this comment : 

An obscure deliverance, not expressed in 
terms of ordinary political economy, and not 
easily reconcilable with good sense. Why 
merely stop “ wealth ix circulation” ; 

To this repeated misquotation I propose no 
reply. To the proposition “* Why stop the in- 
crease of wealth 4y circulation?” I refer 
those interested to my article in the June 
National. 

I trust you may be able to find place for 
this letter in your August issue. 

Very faithfully, &c., 
A. T. MAHAN, 


Quogue, N. Y., U.S. A., July 19, 1907. 
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ATHLETICISM 


Athleticism plays so important a part 
in modern life that its advantages and 
drawbacks discussed ad 
nauseam, and the only apology for the 
present article is that an attempt is be- 
ing made to treat the subject dispas- 
sionately. It is not my object to show 
that it is the cause of the degeneracy 
of the youth of the present day, nor to 


have been 


maintain that “Waterloo was won on 


, 


the playing-fields at Eton,” but simply 
to state my personal impression on the 
effect of athletics as practised at the 
universities upon men’s character and 
development, 

Most things are tripartite: and conse- 
quently athletics may be allowed to fall 
into three great divisions: sport, games, 
and competitive feats of strength, skill, 
or endurance. These are the outcome 
of the two occupations which engrossed 
the life of primitive man; and athleti- 
cism in its modern sense is the organi- 
zation of the exercise of these natural 
instincts of humanity under the form 
of amusements, 

It is for the anthropologist to trace 
games to the primitive instincts of hu- 
manity, to see in cricket, for example, 
the uncivilized man defending his fam- 
ily from. the 
watchful enemies ready to rush in and 
his should he 
may 


attacks of numerous 
household 

Football 
be regarded as a religious representa- 
tion of the the 
mental forces before order was evolved 
out But 
present to deal with facts as they are, 
and not to play the fascinating but pre- 
carious game of theorizing as to ori- 
I merely throw out the above 


overwhelm 
quit its precincts. also 


strife between ele- 


of chaos. my purpose is at 


gins. 
suggestions to show what I could do 
in a field which lL 
have not the most casual acquaintance. 

Athletics seem to have begun to as- 
sume the modern form in the palmy 


of knowledge of 
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days of the Fourth George, when that 


estimable personage was performing 
the functions of Prince Regent. Mod- 
ern foxhunting and shooting under con- 
ditions 


now in vogue began in the days when 


somewhat resembling those 
the last century was young; games be- 
zan to be played on a larger scale than 
formerly a little later, and gentlemen 
began to engage in competitive feats 
of strength and endurance, which had 
previously been regarded as the prov- 
ince of the lower orders. 

But the 
tional sport was pugilism. 
to use one’s fists was the test of Eng- 
It was 


most unquestionably na- 


To be able 


lish manhood high and low. 
considered the height of bravery for a 
gentleman to stand up against some gi- 
gantic butcher or bargee and adminis- 
ter a sound thrashing to him for some 
Even Lord 
Lytton’s supercilious aristocrats, who 
quote the classics and talk transcenden- 
tal philosophy, do not disdain to knock 
down the bully of the neighborhood 
and convert him man and a 
brother after having laid him senseless 


real or supposed insult, 


into a 
on the village sward. It is astonishing 
how great a space pugilism occupied 
in the life of our ancestors. Life at 
been long 


have one 


All the novels of 


school seems to 
battle of fisticuffs. 
the period which deal with school-life 
represent boys as ready to fight each 
other as the masters were to adminis- 
ter corporal punishment. The boy who 
had fought his way up to the position 
of “cock of the school” surreptitiously 
sought further glory by fighting young 
townsmen out of bounds. Old gentle- 
men blandly asked boys how many at 
their school they were able to “whop” 
when they gave them glasses of port 
and those guineas, so abundant in fic- 
tion and so rare, alas! in common life. 
At the universities the professor of the 
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noble art occupied a position to which 
none of his academic brethren could 
hope to attain, at least in the estima- 
tion of the young noblemen and fellow 
commoners who patronized Alma Ma- 
The ring was 
levellers; 


ter by their presence. 
the greatest of all 
distinctions disappeared together with 
and religion. To know 
hands 


class 
those of race 
Dutch Sam, to shake 
Mendoza, was a privilege only to be 
surpassed by being admitted to the so- 
ciety of such as Gentleman Jackson, 
and added lustre even to the coronet of 
the of a_ borough- 


with 


a peer or coins 
monger, 

It seems right to make the “ring” the 
typical sport, because it was perhaps 
the first to be thoroughly organized 
with a solemn and unalterable ritual, 
laws Medo-Persian in character, with a 
graduated hierarchy known and ad- 
mired of all men, with a _ literature 
read by the learned and to those ig- 
norant of letters, in a word, with all 
the concomitants of a great sport in 
our more civilized age. 

‘But one feature of all sport in these 
arly days was that it was the prop- 
erty of the aristocracy and the de- 
mocracy: the middle class had neither 
part nor lot in it. The “cockney” and 
the man who engaged in 
merce or trade, or in any skilled handi- 
craft, were supposed to know nothing 
From the 


was com- 


about any manly exercises. 
days of John Gilpin the citizen on 
horseback was a fair butt. Dickens 
held up the son of a rich Birmingham 
wharfinger as the type of a cockney 
sportsman in the immortal Mr. Winkle. 
Because two tailors presumed to imi- 
tate their betters and fight a duel, that 
method of settling affairs of honor was 
laughed out of this country. Sport was 
the peculiar prerogative of the gentle- 
man of fortune and the outcast of so- 
ciety, with which the middle 
class had no business to meddle. 

The result of this was that all forms 


sober 
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of athleticism were regarded as a de- 
lightful and manly form of immortal- 
ity, which no really respectable person 
could view with approval. To be 
good it was necessary to be awkward 
Henee the admiration 


consumptive curate, the 


and anemic. 
of the pale 
blameless Levite whose manners were 
ladylike and en- 
the 
dons 


whose hands were 


cased in gloves of kid. Hence 


studied aloofness with which 
and school-masters regarded the games 
Well 


pro- 


of those committed to their care. 
into the thirties Eton 
fessed to be ignorant of the fact that 


masters 


the boys so much as went on the river, 
which was nominally out of bounds, 
and studiously avoided the banks of 
the Thames lest they should see their 
To get to the Brocas 
an elaborate system of shirking mas- 
from 


charges in boats. 
ters was in as we learn 
that most interesting diary which one 
of the Selwyns—a family in which 
scholarship is  hereditary—kept in 
Greek, so admirably translated by Dr. 
Warre. 

Then came the age of Tom Brown's 
school-days and muscular Christianity, 
and the athlete became the hero of the 


vogue, 


middle classes. Manliness began to 
be admired as not incompatible with 
virtue and industry. The Alpine Club 
included some of the leading intellect- 
uals, people began to find out that 
judges had stroked winning university 
crews, and bishops turned back the 
battle from the gate in inter-university 
cricket matches. Perhaps at this pe- 
riod, say in the fifties and sixties, the 
halcyon days of athleticism are to be 
found. A manly spirit was in the air, 
the gambling which had done so much 
to injure pre-Victorian athleticism had 
disappeared, professionals were profes- 
sionals, and amateurs 
played for the love of the game. It is 
of course a temptation to imagine the 


gentlemen or 


golden age as occurring before the time 
one was old enough to be aware of its 
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presence; but in yielding to it I feel I 
am not going much astray. The sigus 
of the coming of the present age of 
athleticism seem to have been (1) the 
organization of sport at schools, (2) the 
recognition of the value of a “blue,” (8) 
international competition, (4) a marked 
effect of athleticism on mental devel- 
opment, 

(1) The old arrangement was that 
boys managed their own affairs, out of 
school hours at any rate, at the great 
public schools, and that the masters 
were not supposed to interfere. In the 
smaller private schools a rather prim- 
itive playground was and 
games which would move the contempt 
of the youth of to-day were played, 
when the more fascinating occupation 
of watching a fight was not available. 
In very genteel schools, like Dr. Blim- 
ber’s academy, no games were appar- 
ently allowed, and the recreation of the 
boys consisted in the “Olympic” game 
(the adjective is Dickens’s) of lounging 
up and down the parade at Brighton. 

Now, however, all is changed, and 
from the smallest private establishment 
to the greatest public schools games 


provided, 


are organized at least as carefully as 
The masters take an active 
interest in every department of athlet- 


lessons, 


icism, and it is not too much to say 
that the success of a school in cricket, 
rowing, football, etc., is in almost every 
case traceable to the interest taken in 
the sport by some individual master. 
One 
that the coming players attract atten- 
tion even at their private schools, and 


result of inter-school contests is 


their careers are for years a subject of 
public interest. When they are about 
to enter the university there is no in- 
considerable excitement which 
college they will deign to select, and it 
is with a conscious flush of pride that 
the tutor of St. informs his 
friend and rival of St, Jude’s that he 
the cricketer or 

Such a lad, if 


as to 


Simon's 


has secured Scorer 


Hacker the half-back. 
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Heaven has endowed him with good 
muscles and inferior brains, is in great 
danger of becoming one of those semi- 
professional athletes whose careers are 
as baneful to themselves as to the 
sport they follow. It is now practi- 
cally impossible to continue to take 
part in first-class games after leaving 
the university without giving up every- 
thing else and devoting the whole mind 
to them. The devices adopted to in- 
duce a really first-rate cricketer to con- 
tinue to play to the detriment of his 
future prospects form a painful com- 
ment on the value of over-specializa- 
tion. 

Another effect of the 
which organization of games is car- 
ried in our schools is more widespread. 
Whatever may have been the draw- 
backs of allowing boys to organize 
their own amusements, and they were 
many, at least they learned thereby 
self-reliance and the sense of responsi- 
bility. The captain, who picked his 
team, trained it, and won or lost the 
match, learned more valuable lessons 
by success or failure than he could do 
with a master at his elbow to suggest 
It is not to be wondered 
at therefore, that our 
boys at the university seem in many 


extreme to 


every move. 


public-school 


cases younger than their years, and less 
resourceful and initiative than their 
predecessors, and I believe that the in- 
fluence of senior men, and the manage- 
ment at any rate of the financial busi- 
ness, of almost all university and col- 
lege clubs, by dons, though in some 


ways advantageous, is not wholly sal- 


utary. 

(2) I have the honor of the acquaint- 
ance of an old cricketer, happily adhuc 
in vivis, who can remember the heroes 
of old time, and has taken part in im- 
portant single wicket matches. Yor, | 
think, seven years he represented his 
school and university, and his fame as 
a cricketer was known to all his con- 


temporaries. “I never had a ‘color’ in 
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my life,” this old veteran remarked to 
me one day, and knowing what im- 
portance is attached to these things 
now he felt it a subject for honest 
pride. This desire for decoration seems 
to be a real sign of decadence. The 
pride of a little boy who wins his house 
cap at school is a thing to smile at; but 
to hear men at the university talking 
of getting college caps, trial caps, half 
blues, blues, as the highest object in 
life is sickening. When a man of a cer- 
tain type gets a “blue” he seems to 
cover every part of his body with the 
coveted color. His cap, his tie, his 
socks, all become cerulean. For aught 
I know he dyes his body like an ancient 
Briton. There is a great danger in 
such a man caring more for the decora- 
tion than the sport which gained it. 

The fuss made over a lad getting his 
“blue” is absolutely pernicious. A 
parent who has the courage to tell his 
son that it is not the be-all and end-all 
of a university career is worthy to be 
praised and had in honor. The posses- 
sion of this coveted and not always 
merited distinction gives a man some- 
times an almost unfair start in life. 
Take two men equally good as athletes, 
one of whom gets the last place in a 
bad team, whilst the other was ex- 
cluded from a good one the year be- 
fore. Suppose the non-“blue” to be a 
fine character, a slightly better scholar 
than the “blue,” whom will a head 
master welcome to his school? Which 
will get the appointment to a position 
of any sort? 

The knowledge of the value of a 
“blue” is in many respects deleterious. 
It leads to attaching an exaggerated 
importance to some _ inter-university 
contests, notably the boat race and the 
athletic sports, which demand a period 
of training. The expense involved 
seems to me to be out of all proportion 
to the importance of the event, and the 
time required for preparation exces- 


sive. It has become customary for 


both the Oxford and Cambridge crew 
to spend at least a week on the upper 
reaches of the Thames at Henley or 
Cookham, and then a fortnight at Put- 
ney. Those who take part in the boat 
race are frequently asked to sacrifice 
a term, a tax so heavy that a poor man 
could hardly be expected to take an 
oar. I believe it would be a most de- 
sirable reform if all the members of 
the crews were expected to keep the 
term’s residence before the race, and 
that the practice should be at or near 
Oxford and Cambridge till the fort- 
night before the race. 

I am afraid the modern system of 
training also leaves much to be desired. 
There is a reaction against the old 
methods, which were in some cases as 
unwholesome as they were brutal, but 
it seems to have gone too far in the 
other direction. Instead of the “hard 
steak and harder hen,” which accord- 
ing to the Eton boating song formed the 
force of “the Eight,” men seem to be 
given frequently they 
fancy, and there is a tendency to regard 


too whatever 
champagne as a remedy for all the ills 
of life. A team or crew trained on 
really scientific principles under a man 
experienced in diet and hygiene 
would possibly stagger humanity. 

(3) From the “blue” the transition to 
the “international” is natural, and this 
raises a question which is imminent 
but not yet within the range of practi- 
cal politics as regards our universities. 
The recent Harvard race was in many 
respects a success. It went off without 
a hitch, the rival crews became excel- 
lent friends, and young English and 
understand 
But consid- 
Cambridge 


Americans learned to and 
appreciate one another. 

ering the 
crew spent nearly the whole year from 
October 1905 to 1906 in 
training for races an international con- 


that several of 
September 
test even at home causes too much time 


to be spent on athletics, and if these 
were to multiply there would be cer- 
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tain men who did nothing but practise 
for the fray, and the creation of a class 
of semi-professional athletes would be 
an unmixed evil. An occasional tus- 
sle with an American or Colonial uni- 
versity may be an excellent thing; but 
these contests have a tendency to be- 
come organized institutions and te mul- 
tiply with alarming rapidity. 

(4) As to the question whether athlet- 
icism retards intellectual development, 
it is not easy to give an answer off- 
After all, the conspicuous ath- 
number, 


hand. 
letes are necessarily few in 
and the average man takes the exer- 
cise necessary for health and enjoys his 
games as games, and no more. There 
is, happily, no compulsion to play either 
at Oxford or Cambridge, and those 
who wish to work are able to do so. 
Nor do I believe that a man is pre- 
vented by his excellence in athletics 
doing himself justice in the 
Every class-list almost con- 


from 
schools. 
firms the possibility of working hard 
and playing hard with equal success. 
But it does seem as though the inter- 
est taken in sports and the engrossing 
nature of over-specialized athleticism 
interferes with habits of reflection. 
The man who reads hard on principle 
yet devotes his entire leisure either to 
some game or to talking about it may 
do well in the curriculum of his school, 
but will not bring any work to perfec- 
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tion. Athletic “shop” to the exclusion 
of all intellectual 
lutely soul-destroying, and this seems 
to be one of the dangers of the present 
day. “You can’t row,” said a promi- 
nent coach, “because you aren’t always 
thinking about it. Now, when you're 
in lecture press your heels against the 
floor and think of bringing your body 
back with the feet firm on_ the 
stretcher.” 

It is all very well, however, to write 
philosophically on all the possible evils 
of athleticism, but imagine an Oxford 
or Cambridge full of mild effeminate 
youths intent on nothing but succeed- 
ing in examinations. How soon should 
we sigh for the old barbarism! Athlet- 
ics at least keep the atmosphere pure 
and manly, and its effects for good 
are seen in almost every department. 
When one remembers that after an 
election to a professorship the unsuc- 
cessful candidate is often the first to 
rush off to congratulate the choice of 
the electors; when one thinks of the 
kindness, the absence of mean jeal- 
ousy, the brotherliness which marks 
every phase of university life, we real- 
ize that to be a good sportsman and to 
play the game means far more than 
which, according 


interests is abso- 


the bodily exercise 
to the Authorized Version, is to “profit 
little.” 

F. J. Foakes-Jackson. 





THE ENEMY’S CAMP. 
CHAPTER XXV. 


“A doctor,” said the Admiral, “ought 
to marry before he begins to practise.” 
“There's something in that,” Majen- 


die admitted. “I should say a school- 


master ought to marry young too,— 


more chance of a house.” 
“If he gets the right sort of wife,” the 
“Some kinds of 


Admiral agreed. 


women fatal. There’s a sort of 


woman who tries to conduct the whole 


are 


establishment, and who is always cre- 
ating disturbances with the other mas- 
Heaven preserve me from 
wife 


ters’ wives. 
that sort! A 
can't be too tactful and unassertive of 


schoolmaster’s 


herself,” 
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“She ought to be a good manager,” 
said Majendie thoughtfully, “and brisk, 
and clever at housekeeping and that 
sort of thing.” 

“Oh, of course,” the 
conceded cursorily; “but a little of that 
I like a womanly 


yes, Admiral 
goes a long way. 
woman.” 
Majendie felt vaguely annoyed. “We 
all do, I suppose,” he said. “But if I 
I shouldn't like it 
I prefer a 


had a wife if she 
couldn't say bo to a goose. 
girl with some spirit.” 

“What is known as spirit,” said the 
Admiral profoundly, “generally con- 
sists in a sublime inability to sympa- 
thize.”’ 

“Rot!” returned Majendie. “I like a 
woman who can enter into one’s life, 
and understand one’s work, and man- 
age a house well at the same time. 
That's sympathy.” 

“Really?” said the 
“I shouldn’t have 
order dinner, or to see a patient if 
you were out, or——” his imagination 
failed him for the moment, which was 


fortunate, as the friends were on the 


loftily. 
being able to 


Admiral 
said 


verge of a disagreement. 

The pause which followed 
them to reflect that after all they were 
both in too good a temper to quarrel, 
and they stretched themselves more 
comfortably in the chairs which they 
had brought into the shade of the wil- 
On the bank by the house-boat, 
some fifty away, Talbot 
busy washing up the plates used at 
luncheon: Charles had felt himself suf- 
ficiently recovered by the meal to wan- 
der away down stream in the direction 
of his Gladstone bag; and William was 
restfully lying on the grass and watch- 


enabled 


lows. 


yards was 


ing Talbot, 

“Talbot doing some work for once 
in a way,” observed the Admiral. “Do 
you know, I’ve been wondering lately 
if he’s quite the genius we used to take 
him for?” 

“There are some things he can't see,” 
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Majendie assented. 
came out with that information with- 
out suspecting, wasn't it?” They both 
laughed at Talbot’s unconscious form 
bent over the bucket. 


“Funny how he 


as it 

“It’s very often the people who think 
themselves uncommonly clever who are 
the Admiral 
“Il wish we weren't such an in- 


easiest to take in,” 


tinued. 


con- 
fernal long way up stream.” he added 
irrelevantly, 

“So do I,” 


miles’ 


his friend agreed. “Two 


this weather is 


We ought to move 


walking in 
beastly hot work. 
down again.” 

The Admiral looked 
ought,” he “but 
work it? Talbot knows the other camp 
has rather he 
it’s been there all the time; wild horses 
wouldn't William 
would be all right; he prefers the old 


“We 
could we 


doubtful. 
said; how 


moved back, or thinks 


move him back. 

place, I know.” 
“So would 

die, suddenly remembering something. 


Charles,” said Majen- 
“Talbot's taken his bag off down there 
again; I forgot to tell you.” 
“How do you know?’ the Admiral 
enquired. 
“Charles told 
him do it last 
Went 


Charles followed along the 


He 
we 


me himself. saw 
night 


down in 


were 
the boat, and 
bank but 
He can't 


when 


asleep. 


lost touch of him somewhere. 
think where he got to?’ 

“What did Talbot do that for?’ asked 
the Admiral in surprise. “We were 
talking about it last night and he said 
it was quite safe.” 

“I expect Charles got a bit too near 
to it all the same,” opined Majendie. 
“Talbot’s not the to run 
risks.” 

“Hasn't it struck you that it’s a bit 
rough on Charles?” the Admiral 
meditatively. “A joke’s a joke of 
course, but it can be carried too far.” 

“Just what I’ve been thinking,” the 
really have had 


chap any 


said 


Doctor agreed, “7 


thoughts at times of helping Charles 
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to find the thing, just to score off Tal- 
bot.” 

“That's not half a 
mented the Admiral. 


bad idea,’ com- 


“We could do it, 


I believe, if we knew whereabouts it 
was,” 
“It’s in the osier-bed somewhere; 


Charles is sure of that. It's a long 


to go to hunt for it, though. If 


way 
only we were back at the old place, 
how much simpler everything would 
be.” 

“IT vote we insist on moving,” re- 


turned the Admiral with decision. 
“Why don't you talk a bit about ma- 
laria and ague and things, just to put 
Talbot off feed? <A got 


such a lot of special knowledge that is 


his doctor's 


useful in a case like this.” 

“Of course I’ve had some experience,” 
Majendie admitted modestly. “I don't 
mind trying it; honestly, though, I don't 

What does he 
Less than noth- 


think it'll do any good. 
care about medicine? 
ing.” 

“Oh well, 
can do it straight out,” stated the Ad- 
miral,. “We'll it to the vote 


whether we go or stay, and he can’t 


if that doesn’t work, we 


put 


hold out against everybody.” 

While this treason was being hatched 
in the distance Talbot and William 
were conversing pleasantly over the 
“I don’t believe 
the other 


washing of crockery. 


Charles ever went near 

camp,” Talbot observed. 
“I know he didn’t,” William said. “lL 

Lauriston the other day 


quite 


met the man 
and sounded him, and it was 
clear from his manner that Charles had 
been lying.” 

Talbot seemed aggrieved. 
known that before,” he 


shouldn't have been so keen on moving. 


“Wish I'd 
said. | 


I don’t like this place nearly so well 
as the other. All the fishing is 
close round the mill.” 

“We were within easy reach of our 
provisions, too,” William put in. “Ma- 


jendie’s always willing enough to go 


best 
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and fetch things,—I’'ll say that for him 
—but he always makes mistakes. L 
told him particularly not to forget the 
sardines this morning, but of course he 
did.” 

“What do you say to going back?’ 


said Talbot suddenly. “We might 
chance Charles making friends with 
the other people. It's only a week 


now,—wish it was a month,” he added 
half regretfully. 

“I’m ready to go back,” William re- 
plied. “What about them?’ he indi- 
cated the two conspirators under the 
willows. 

“Oh, I'll answer for them,” Talbot an- 
nounced with a grim smile. “I'll go 
and broach it,” he added, putting down 
the last plate which he had washed. 
“We'll go after tea this very day; 
there’s no time like the present. And, 
what’s more, those two shall tow us.” 
Talbot nodded resolutely to William 
and walked across to the willows, fill- 
ing his pipe as he went. 
washing up,” he re- 


“Tiring work 


marked as he sat down on the grass 


by his friends, 


much of it,” 


“You shouldn't do too 
suggested the Admiral half in irony 


and half as a prelude for the Doctor. 
“I don't,” responded Talbot compla- 

cently. 
The 


meditate a 


enough to 
with a 


Admiral was vexed 
piece of 
sharper point, but Majendie checked 
him. “You don’t look quite the thing, 
old man,” he said to Talbot, adjusting 
his eyeglasses. “Touch of liver?” 
Talbot hesitated on the brink of a 
forcible rejoinder, and refrained. He 
was curious to gather the trend of Ma- 
believe I am a 


irony 


jendie’s thoughts. “I 
bit liverish,” he admitted invitingly. 
“H’m,” commented Majendie in a pro- 
fessional tone. “Felt any tendency to 
shiver?" 
“Every now and then,” 
sented; “the moment I get out of the 


Talbot as- 


sun.” 
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“Headache? 
continued the Doctor to the Admiral’s 
scarcely veiled admiration. 

“Some headache, good deal of nau- 
sea,” said Talbot succinctly. 

“H’m,” said Majendie. “You're 
well; let’s feel your pulse.” ‘Talbot's 


Any feeling of nausea?” 


not 


pulse was strongly regular, a model of 
what a pulse should be. “H’m,” com- 
mented the Doctor again; “a bit too 
slow for my fancy. Any aching in the 
joints?” Talbot confessed that he 
ached in most of his joints. It was in 
& measure true, and was a not unnat- 
ural result of last night’s exertions. 
His tongue, which was next examined, 
Majendie to shake his head 

That redness was an unnat- 
ural symptom when taken with the 
other facts of the case. “You're not at 
all well,” was the result of the exami- 
nation. 

“What’s the matter with me?” Tal- 
bot asked; he was entering into the 
spirit of the enquiry, feeling that he 
would soon get a clue to the reason 
for it. 

“You've got a touch of mud-ague,” 
said Majendie in a tone of admirable 
certainty. “It’s not at all an uncom- 
mon thing; the marsh-men in the East- 


caused 


gravely. 


ern Counties suffer from it constantly. 
It cripples them in the end; but it’s 
enough to cure if taken in 


” 


easy 
time. 

Talbot's respect for a professional ex- 
“What does it 
come from?’ he asked. 

“Living in this creek too long,” Ma- 
jendie returned. “I’m surprised more of 
us haven’t had it. The remedy’s sim- 
ple enough; change of soil, and whisky 
with hot water last thing before you go 
We must move the house-boat 


perience increased, 


to bed. 
at once.” 
Talbot's curiosity was satisfied. He 
now began to see the point of the thing, 
and he restrained a violent impulse to 
“No, really,” he protested; “it 
people. I'll 


laugh. 


would inconvenience you 


take the whisky; that will me 
right.” 

Majendie was puzzled at the success 
of his manceuvre. Talbot's 
ance was aggressively healthy, but one 
never doctor never 
knows;he might have stumbled on some 
recondite ailment 
his friend's health without altering him 
externally. In any case he must go on 
with his scheme, now that he had be- 
“Nonsense,” he said authorita 


put 


appear- 
knows,—even a 


which was sapping 


gun it. 
tively; “I’m the medical officer of this 
expedition, and you're under my or- 
We'll the 
very day, as soon as we've had tea.” 
Talbot submitted with hu- 
“Of course a doctor is the best 


ders. move house-boat this 
unusual 
mnility. 
judge of matters of health,” 
There's a 


he said. 
“Where shall we move to? 
good place about a mile and a half up, 
just below a farm.” 

Majendie allowed one eye to fall on 
the Admiral in momentary consterna- 
tion, but his voice was decided enough 
answered. “No, certainly not; 
and mud too; have 
There's no gravel anywhere up 


aus he 


clay, we must 
gravel. 
stream; the only place I can think of 
is where we were before. Now, it’s 
no good your protesting; your health 
You'll be all 
To- 


know 


is the first consideration. 
right as soon as you get there. 
morrow you won't 
you've been ill.” Majendie thought he 
might safely venture on this prophecy 
as he surveyed bis friend. It was in- 
credible that a man who looked like 
that could have much the matter with 
him. 

Talbot 
vineced, and then, saying that he would 
acquaint William with the proposed re- 
moval, he rose and left them. 

“I don't the Ad- 
miral when he had gone; “has he got 
anything the matter with him?” 

“I don't - 
fessed Majendie. 
in better health in 


morning 


allowed himself to be con- 


understand,” said 


understand either, con- 


“I never saw a man 
the 


whole course 
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sut 
main 


of my professional experience. 
we're going back; that’s the 
thing.” 
So it hours 
the 


save 


that a few 


repetition of 


came about 
later there wus a 
scene which was described earlier, 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 








Work as Carlyle says, be a 


blessing, 


may, 
but work is not undertaken 
Work is part of the 
Men 
world 


for work's sake, 
universal struggle for existence. 
work to But the 
found that existence 
consist in keeping alive. All animals 
play. They let off surplus energy in 
imitating their own activities, and they 


live. animal 


early does not 


recreate exhausted powers by change 
Man, as he 


inheritance of 


of occupation. as soon 


came into his reason, 
recognized play as an object of desire, 
and as well as working for his exist- 
ence, and perhaps even before he 
worked to obtain power and glory, he 
worked to obtain man, 


according to Schiller’s famous saying, 


recreation. A 


is fully human only when he plays. 
Work, then, let it be admitted, is un- 
dertaken not for but 
largely for the recreation. 
England has been made the workshop 
of the world, its fair fields and lovely 
homesteads have been turned into dark 


sake 


work's 
sake of 


towns and grimy streets, partly in the 
hope that more of its citizens may have 
enjoyment in life. Men toil in 
offices under dark skies, not just to in- 
crease the volume of exports and im- 
ports, and not always to increase their 
from an- 


close 


power or to win honor one 
other; they dream of happy hours of 
play, they picture themselves travelling 
in strange countries or tranquilly enjoy- 
ing their leisure in some villa or pleas- 


ant garden. Men spend laborious days 





(To be continued.) 


THE RECREATION OF THE PEOPLE. 
BY CANON BARNETT. 


that this time Charles was pressed into 
service at the heim while Talbot, by 
virtue of his mysterious indisposition, 
on the roof and 
fitness of things 


reclined comfortably 
meditated upen 
with an equal mind. 


the 






as reformers, on public boards or as 
public servants, very largely so as to 
release their neighbors from the prison 
house of labor, where so many, giving 
their lives “to some unmeaning task 
work, die unfreed, having seen nothing, 
still unblest.” 

Recreation is an object of work. The 
recreations of the people consume much 
of the fruit of the labor of the people. 
Their play discloses what is in their 
heads and minds and to what end they 
will direct their power. Their 
leisure is a signpost showing whether 


use of 


the course of the nation is towards ex- 
tinction in ignorance and _ self-indul- 
gence or towards greater brightness in 
the revelation of character and the ser- 
vice of mankind. By their idle words 
and by the acts of their idle times men 
are most fairly judged. 

The recreation of the people is there- 
fore a subject of greater importance 
than is always remembered. The coun- 
try is being lost or saved in its play, 
and the use of holidays needs as much 
consideration as the use of workdays. 

Would that some Charles Booth could 
undertake an inquiry “the life 
and leisure of the people” to put along- 


into 


side that into their life and work! 
Without such an inquiry the only basis 
for the consideration which I invite 


is the impression left on the minds of 
individuals, and all I can offer is the 
impression made on my mind by a long 


residence in East London. 
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People during the last quarter of a 
have greatly increased their 
The command, as 


century 
command of leisure. 
Board of Trade inspectors remind us, 
is not sufficient as long as the rule of 
seventy or even sixty hours of work 
a week still holds in some trades. But 
half-holiday has become 
some skilled trades 


the 
almost universal, 
have secured an eight or nine hours’ 
day, many workshops every year close 


weekly 


for a week, and the members of the 
building trades begin work late and 
knock off early during the summer 
months, There is thus much leisure 
available for recreation. What do the 
people do? How do these crowds who 
swarm through the streets on Saturday 
afternoons spend their holiday? 

Many visit the public houses and try 
to drink themselves out of their gloom. 
“To get drunk,” we have been told, “is 
the shortest way out of Manchester,” 
and many citizens in every city go at 
distance along this 
they live a larger, 
in the warm 


rate some 
way. They find 
fuller life as, standing 
bright bar, they drink and talk as if 
they were “lords.” The returns which 
suggest that the drink bill of a work- 
man’s family is 5s. or 6s. a week prove 
how popular is this use of leisure, and 
they who begin a holiday by drinking 
probably spend the rest of it in sleep- 
ing. The identification of rest with 
sleep is very common, and a workman 


any 


who knows he has a fair claim to rest 
thinks himself justified in sleeping or 
dozing hour after hour during Saturday 
and Sunday. “What,” I once asked an 
engineer, “should [I find most of your 
mates doing if I called on Sunday?” 
His answer was short: “Sleeping.” 
Another large of 
soon as they are free hurry off to some 
They go in their 


body workers as 
form of excitement. 
thousands to see a football match, they 
yell with those who yell, they are 
roused by the spectacle of battle, and 
they indulge in hot, “sultry” talk. Or 
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they go to some race or trial of 
strength on which bets are possible. 
They feel in the rise and fall of the 
chance of winning a new stirring of 
their dull selves, and they dream of 
wealth to be enjoyed in wearing a coat 
with a fur collar and in becoming own- 
Or they 
go to music halls—1,250,000 go every 
London—where if the excite- 


less violent it still avails to 


ers of sporting champions. 


week in 
ment be 
move their thoughts into other chan- 
nels. They see color instead of dusky 
dirt, they hear of the 
clash of machinery, they are interested 


songs instead 
as a performer risks his life, and the 
jokes make no demands their 
thoughts. The theatres probably are 
less popular, at any rate among men, 
but they attract great numbers, espe- 


on 


cially to plays which appeal to gen- 
erous impulses, An audience enjoys 
the easy satisfaction of shouting down 
a villain. The same sort of excitement 
is that provided on Sunday mornings in 
the clubs, where in somewhat sordid 
surroundings a few actors and singers 
try to stir the muddled feelings of their 
audience by appeals which are more or 
less vulgar. 

There is finally another large body of 
released workers who simply go home. 
They are more in number than is gen- 
erally imagined and they constitute the 
solid part of the community. They 
often found at 


Their opinions are not easily 


are not meetings or 
clubs, 
discovered, Large numbers never vote, 
They go home from work, they make 
themselves tidy, they do odd jobs about 
the house, they go out shopping with 
their wives, they walk with the 


dren, they, as a family party, visit their 


chil- 


friends, they sleep, and they read the 
weekly paper. All this 
and the mere catalogue makes a pic- 
ture pleasant to the middle-class im- 
what a workman's life 
The workers get repose, but 


is estimable, 


agination of 
should be. 


from a larger point of view it cannot 
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be said they return to work invigorated 
by new thoughts and new experiences, 
with new powers and new conceptions 
of sterilized 
recreation, 

These, it seems to me, are the three 


life’s use. Repose is 


main streams which flow from work to 
towards drink, that to- 
and that towards 


leisure—that 
wards excitement, 
home 

There are other workers—an increas- 


repose. 


ing number, but small in comparison 
with those in one of the main streams-—- 
who use their leisure to attend classes, 
to study with a view to greater techni- 
cal skill books now so 


bought. 


read the 
There 
forgetting 


or to 
some who 


that the 
work 


easily are 
take other jobs, 
wages which buy 
should buy also eight hours’ sleep and 
There are many who 


eight hours’ 


eight hours’ play. 
bicycle, some it may be for the excite- 
ment of rapid motion, but some also 
for the joy of visiting the country and 
of social intercourse. There are many 
who play games and take vigorous ex- 
ercise. There are a few—markedly a 
few—who have hobbies or pursuits on 
which they their used 
powers of heart or head or limb. 

Such is the general impression which 


exercise less 


long experience has left on my mind 
as to the recreations of the people. It 
is, however, possible to give a closer 
inspection to some popular forms of 
amusement. 
Consider first 
sorts during the 
Look at Blackpool, or Margate, or Wes- 
ton. * On the Saturday before Bank 
Holiday 100,000]. was drawn out of the 
banks at Blackburn and 200,0001, from 
the banks at Oldham, to be spent in 
How 


one of the seaside re- 


month of August. 


recreation, mostly at Blackpool. 
was it spent? 

The 
these 
the mass of people brightly colored and 
rapidly 


beach of one of 


There is 


the 
familiar. 


sight of 

resorts is 
broken into 
There are the nigger 


loudly talking, 


changing groups. 
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singers, the buffoons, the acrobats: 
there are the great restaurants and ho- 
inviting lavish expenditure 
There are bookstalis laden with 
trashy There the over- 
ridden and the overworked 
maid-servants; there is the loafing on 
the and the after heavy 
meals, Nothing wicked, 
much that shows good nature, but 
everything so vulgar—so empty of in- 
terest, so far below what thinking men 


tels on 
food. 
novels, are 
beasts 
pier, sleep 
especially 


and women should enjoy, so unworthy 
the expenditure of hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds earned by hard work. 

Consider again the music hall. Mr. 
Stead has lent his eyes. “If,” he says, 
“IT had to sum up the whole perform- 
ance in a single phrase I should say, 
‘Drivel for dregs.’ For three 
half hours I sat patiently listening to 
the most unsufferable banality and im- 
becility which ever fell on human ears. 
There was neither beauty nor humor, 
to intelligence, 


and a 


no appeal to taste or 
nothing but vulgarity and stupidity to 
recreate the heirs of a thousand years 
of civilization and the citizens of an 
empire on which the sun never sets.” 
And in one year there are some sey- 
enty million admissions to music halls 
in London! Consider, too, the football 
fields or the racecourses. The crowd 
of spectators is often 100,000 to 200,000 
persons. What can they find worthy 
the interest of a reasonable creature? 
Would they be present if it were not 
for the gambling, the 
mind-destroying risking 
their money to get their 
money? “If,” as Sir James Crichton- 
Browne says, “you would see the Eng- 


excitement of 
pleasure of 


neighbors’ 


lish physiognomy at its worst, go to 
the platform of a railway station on 
the day of a suburban race meeting 
when the special trains are starting. 
On most of the faces you detect the 
grin of greed, on many the leer of low 
cunning, on some the stamp-of positive 


rascality.” 
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Consider once more the crowds who 
go to the country in the summer. “Oue 
of the saddest sights of the Lake Dis- 
trict during the tourist season,” Says 
Canon Rawnsley, “is the aimless wan- 
dering of the hard-worked folk who 
have waited a whole year for their an- 
nual holiday, and, having obtained it, 
do not know what to do with it. They 
stand with Skiddaw, glorious in its 
purple mantle of heather, on one side 
and the blue hills of Borrowdale and 
the shining lake on the other, and ask 
‘Which is the way to the scenery?” 
The people, according to this observer, 
are dull and bored amid the greatest 
beauty. The* excursionist finds noth- 
ing in nature which is his; he reads 
the handwriting of truth and beauty, 
but understands not what he reads. 

But enough of impressions of popu- 
lar There are brighter 
sides to notice. There is, for instance, 
health in the instinct which turns to 
the country for enjoyment. There is 
hope in the prevalent good temper, in 
the untiring energy and curiosity which 
is always seeking something new. 
There are better things than have been 
mentioned and there are worse things, 
but as a general conclusion it may, I 
think, be agreed that the recreations of 
the people are not such as recreate hu- 
man nature for further progress. The 
hardly earned 
wages on mere bodily comfort does not 


recreations, 


lavish expenditure of 


suggest that the people are cherishing 
high political ideals, and the galvanized 
idleness which characterizes so much 
popular pleasure does not promise for 
the future an England which will be 
called blessed or be itself “merrie.” 
England in her great days was “‘Mer- 
rie England.” Many of our forefa- 
thers’ recreations were, judged by our 
eruel and horribly brutal. 
however, certain notable 
They made 
body and 
trains nor 


standard, 

They had, 

greater 
mind. 


characteristics. 
demands both 
When there were 


on 
neither 
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trams nor grand stands people had to 
take more exertion to get pleasure and 
they themselves joined in the play or 
in the sport. Their delight, too, was 
often in the fellowship they secured, 
and “fellowship,” as Morris says, “is 
life and lack of fellowship is death.” 
Our fathers’ sports, even if they were 
cruel—and the “Book of Sports” shows 
how many were not cruel but full of 
grace—had often this virtue of fellow- 
ship. Their pageants and spectacles— 
faithfully pictured by Scott in his ac- 
count of the Kenilworth—- 
were not just to lazily 
watched; they enlisted the interest and 
ingenuity of the spectators and stirred 


revels of 


shows be 


their minds to discover the meaning of 
some allegory or trace out some mys- 
tery. 

The recreations which made England 
“merrie” were stopped in their develop- 
ment by the combined influence of puri- 
tanism and of the industrial revolution. 
Far be it from me to consider as evil 
either the or the In all 
progress there is destruction. The pu- 
ritan spirit put down cruel sports such 
as bull baiting and cock fighting, and 
with them many 
The industrial revolution drew the peo- 
ple from their homes in the fields and 
valleys, them in 
gave them higher wages and cheaper 
Under the 
work took possession of the 
It ruled tyrant, and the 
gospel of work became the one gospel 


one other. 


innocent pleasures. 


established iowns, 


food. combined influence 
nation's 
being. as a 
for the people. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth 
century signs of reaction are apparent. 
Sleary, in “Hard 
the economist the continual 
refrain: “The people, Squire, must be 
amused,” and Herbert Spencer, return- 
ing from America in 1882, declares the 
of of 
reaction since 


Dickens's Times,” 


urges on 


need 
The 


pace, 


the “Gospel Recreation.” 


has increased in 
The right to shorter and shorter 


hours of labor is now admitted, and 
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the provision of amusement has be- 
come a great business. The demand 
which has secured shorter hours may 
safely be left to rescue further leisure 
from work; but demand has not, as we 
have seen, been followed by the es- 
tablishment of healthy recreation. A 
child knows a holiday is good, but he 
needs also to know how to enjoy it or 
he will do mischief to himself or oth- 
ers. The people also need, as well as 
leisure, the knowledge of what consti- 
tutes recreation. 

The subject is not simple, and Pro- 
fessor Karl Groos, in his book ‘The 
Play of Man,” has with Teutonic thor- 
the subject from 
the and 
standpoints. The 
students, 


oughness analyzed 
the physiological, 
the psychological 
book is worthy of study by 
but it seems to me that recreation must 


biological, 


involve (1) some excitement, (2) some 
strengthening of the less used fibres 
of the mind or body, (8) the activity of 
the imagination. 

(1) Recreation must involve some ex- 
citement, some appeal to an existing 
interest, some change, some stirring in 
the wearied or sleeping embers of the 
Routine work, tending to be- 
routine, wears 


mind. 
more and more 


It is life of which our nerves are 


come 
life. 

scant, and recreation should revive the 
sources of life. Most people, as Mr. 
Balfour, look askance at efforts which, 
under the guise of amusing, aim to im- 
part useful culture. Recreation must 
be something other than repose—some- 
thing more stirring than sleep or loaf- 
something attractive 
undertaken 


ing—it must be 
and not something 
duty. 

(2) Recreation 
strengthening of the less used fibres of 
the mind and the body; the embers 
which are stirred by excitement need 
to be fed with new fuel, or the flames 
Gambling 


as a 


must involve’ the 


will sink into ashes. 
and drink, sensational dramas, and ex- 


citing shows stir but do not strengthen 


soon 
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the mind. Mere change—the fresh ex- 
cursion every day, the spectacle of a 
contest—wears out the powers of be- 
ing. “The crime of sense is avenged 
by sense which wears with time.” On 
the other hand, games well played ful- 
fil the condition, and there is no more 
cheering sight than that of playing 
fields where young and old are using 
their limbs intent on doing their best. 
Music, foreign travel, congenial society, 
reading, chess, all games of skill, also 
fulfil the condition, as they make a 
claim on the activity of heart or mind, 
and so strengthen their fibres. A good 
drama is recreation if the spectator is 
called to give himself to thought and to 
feeling. He then becomes in a sense 
a fellow creator with the author, he 
has what Professor Groos says satis- 
fies every one, “the joy of being a 
cause,” or, as he explains in another 
passage, “it is only when emotion is 
in a measure our own work do we en- 
joy the result.” Recreation must call 
out activity, it fails if it gives and re- 
quires nothing. We only have what 
we give. He that would save his life 
loses it. 

(5) The last and most notable mark 
of recreation is the use of the imagina- 
tion. within 
and not from without the man. It de- 
pends on that a man is and not upon 
what a man has. A child grows tired 
of his toys, a man wearies of his pos- 
sessions, but there is no being tired of 
the imagination which leaps ahead and 
something new. 


Recreation comes from 


every day reveals 
Sleary was wrong when he said, ‘‘Peo- 
ple must be amused.” He should have 
said, “People must amuse themselves.” 
Their recreation that is, 
from the use of their own faculties of 
“The cultivation of 


must, come 


heart and mind. 
the inner life,” it was truly said in a 
discussion on the hard lot of the middle 
classes, “is the only cure for the com- 
mercial tyrannies and class prejudices 


of that class.” The Japanese are the 
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best holiday takers I have ever met; 
they have in themselves a taste for 
beauty, and they go to the country to 
enjoy the use of that taste. A man 
who because he is interested in man- 
kind sets himself on his holiday to ob- 
serve and study the habits of man, or, 
because he cares for Nature, looks 
deeper into her secrets by the way of 
plants or rocks or stars, or, because he 
is familiar with history, seeks in build- 
ings and places illustrations of the 
past; a holiday maker who in such 
ways uses his inner powers will come 
refreshed. His pleasure has 
come from within; he, on the other 
hand, who has lounged about a pier, 
moved from place to place, travelled 
from sight to sight, looking always for 
pleasure from outside himself, will 
come home bored. 

If such be the constituents of recre- 
ation one reflection stands out clearly, 
and that is the importance of educating 
or directing the demand for amuse- 
ment. Popular demand can only 
choose what it knows; it could not 
choose the pictures for an art gallery or 
the best machines for the workshop, 
neither can it settle the amusements 
which are recreative. Children and 
young people are with great care fitted 
for work and taught how to earn a liv- 
ing; there is equal need that the people 
be fitted for recreation, and taught how 
to enjoy their being. They must know 
before they can choose. Education, 
and not the House of Lords, is the safe- 
guard of democratic government. 

Mr. Dill’s “History of Social Life in 
the Towns of the Roman Empire dur- 
ing the First and Second Centuries” 
shows that there is a striking likeness 
between the condition of those times 
to that which prevails in England. 
The millionaires made noble benefac- 
tions, there were magnificent specta- 
cles, there were contests which roused 
lunatic excitement as one of the com- 
batants succeeded in some _ brutal 


home 
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strife, there was lavish provision of 
games and great enjoyment in feast- 
ing. The amusement was provided by 
others’ gifts, and, as Mr. Dill remarks, 
the people were more and more drawn 
from “interest in the things of the 
mind.” The games of Rome were steps 
in the decline and fall of Rome. 

The modern and 
cient experience offers is that people 
must be as thoughtfully and as seri- 
ously prepared for their recreation as 


lesson which an- 


for their work. 

The first illusion which must, I think, 
be destroyed is that a holiday means a 
vacation or an empty time. It is not 
enough to close the school and let the 
children have It is not 
enough to enact an eight hours’ day 
and leave the people without resources. 
If the spirit of toil be turned out of 
men’s lives and they be left swept and 
garnished, there are spirits of leisure 
that return ten 
times worse. It is a pathetic sight of- 
ten presented in a playground, when 
after running and 
pushing, the children gradually grow 
and quarrelsome. 


no iessons. 


will which may be 


some aimless 
listless, fractious, 
They came to enjoy themselves and 
Many a boy for want of occu- 
for his has taken to 
It is not always love of evil 


cannot. 
pation leisure 
crime. 
or even greed which makes him a thief, 
it is in the pure spirit of adventure 
that he stalks his prey on the coster's 
cart, risks his liberty and dodges the 
police. It is have no 
more interesting occupation that eager 
little heads pop out of windows when 
the police make a capture and eager 
little tongues tell experiences of ar- 
rests which baby eyes have seen. The 
empty holiday is a burden to a child, 
and every one has heard of the ’bus 
driver who could think of nothing bet- 
ter to do on his off day than to ride on 
a "bus beside a mate. The idea that, 
given leisure, the people will find rec- 
reation is not justified. A kitten may 


because they 
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be satisfied with aimless play, but a 
spark disturbs mankind's clod and his 
play needs direction. 

The other illusion which must be dis- 
sipated is that amusement should e¢all 
for no effort on the part of those to be 
amused. It is the common mistake of 
benevolence that it tries to remove dif- 
ficulties rather than strengthen people 
to difficulties. The gift 
which provides food is often destruc- 
tive of the powers which earn food. 
In the the 
which, as among the Romans, provides 
shows, entertainments, and feasts de- 
stroys at last the capacity for pleasure. 
Toys often stifle children’s imagina- 
tions and develop a greed for posses- 
sion; children enjoy more truly what 


surmount 


same way benevolence 


they themselves help to create, so that 
a bit of wood with inkspots for eyes, 
which they themselves have made, is 
more precious than an expensive doll. 
Grown people’s amusements to be satis- 
fying must also call out effort. 

The. shattering of these two illusions 
face to with the 
obligation to teach people to play as 
It is not enough to 


leaves society face 


well as to work. 


give leisure and leave amusement to 
follow. 


popular amusement, 


Neither is it enough to provide 
James I, was not 
a great king but he was a collector of 
wisdom, and he laid down for his son 
a guide for his games as well as for 
his work. Teachers and parents with 
greater experience might, like the king, 
guide their children. 

(1) It is not, I think, waste of time 
to watch infants when at play, to en- 
courage their efforts, to welcome their 
calls to look, and to enter into their 
imaginings. This watching, so usual 
among the the richer 
classes, is missed by the children of the 


children of 


poorer and often leaves a gap in their 
development. 

(2) It would not either be wasted ex- 
penditure to employ game-teachers in 
the elementary schools who on Satur- 
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days and out of school hours would 
teach children games, indoor and out- 
door, conduct small parties to places 
of interest, and organize country walks 
or excursions such as are common in 
Swiss schools. 

(3) It is, I think, reasonable to ask 
that the buildings and 
playgrounds should 


great school 
be contin- 
ually at the children’s service. They 
have built at great expense. 
They are often the most airy and larg- 
est space in a crowded neighborhood. 
Why should they be in the children’s 
use for only some twenty-five hours a 
week? Why should they 
during two whole months? 

ence gained in the vacation schools ad- 
vocated by Mrs. Humphry Ward gives 
an object lesson in what might be done, 


more 


been 


be closed 


The experi- 


During the afternoon hours between 
five and in the 
holidays, the children, with the great- 
delight might 
drawn to see new things, to use new 
faculties of admiration or develop new 
child thus 
Recreation means, 
If the children 
ended their school days with more in- 


and seven, summer 


est to themselves, be 


tastes. Every might be 


given a hobby. as 


we have seen, change. 


terests, with eyes opened to see in the 
be taken 
watched, 


country not only a nest to 
but a of 
with hands capable not only to make 


things but to create beauty, the limits 


brood birds to be 


within which they could find change 
would be greatly enlarged. 

If I may now extend my suggestion 
to parents I would say that those of all 
classes might do more in planning hol- 
idays for their children. There is now 
a strong disposition to leave all respon- 
sibility to the teachers, and parents are 
in the danger of losing parental au- 
thority. In the holidays is their chance 
of regaining authority; for every day 
they could plan occupation, put aside 
time to join in some common pursuit, 
arrange make 
companions of their own children. 


themselves 
The 


visits, and 
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teacher may be held responsible, but 
his work is often spoiled in the idle 
hours of a holiday, when bad books are 
read, vulgar sights enjoyed, low com- 
panions found, and habits of loafing 
But it is not only teachers 
whom children are 
a host of men and 
women who plan treats, excursions, 
and country holidays. Their efforts 
could, I think, be made more valuable. 
The monster day treats, which give ex- 
citement and turn the children’s minds 
in a direction towards the excitements 
of crowds and of stimulants from with- 
out, might be exchanged for small 
treats where ten or twenty children in 
close companionship with their guide 
one another's company, 


developed. 
and parents by 
guided. There is 


would enjoy 
find new interests, and store up mem- 
ories of things and heard. 
Tramps through England might be or- 
elder and girls in 
which visits might paid to his- 
toric fields and scenes of beauty, and 
objects of interest sought. Children 
about to be sent to the country by a 
Holiday Tund might, as is now very 
happily done by a committee in con- 
nection with the Fund, by 
means of pictures and talk be taught 
what to look for and be encouraged to 
tell of their Habits of 
singing might be developed, as among 
the Welsh or the Swiss. And in a thou- 
sand ways thought might be drawn to 
Good people 


seen 
ganized for boys 
be 


London 


discoveries. 


the observation of nature, 
might, if I may say so, give up the pro- 
vision of those entertainments which 
now, absorbing so much of the energy 
of curates and laywomen, seem only to 
prepare the children to look for the en- 
They 
by 
in 


tertainment of the music halls. 
children one 


one 


might instead teach 
to find 
his own being. 
The hope of the future lies obviously 
in the training of the children, but the 
the community 
more of 


one amusement, each 


elder members of 


might also have chances 


of the People. 


growth. Employers, for instance, 
might more generally substitute holi- 
days of weeks for holidays of days, 
and so encourage the workpeople to 
plan their They 
might also enlarge their minds by in- 
forming them about the material on 
which they whence it comes 
and whither it goes. Miss Addams 
tells of a firm in Ohio where the hands 
are gathered to hear the reports of the 
travellers as they return from Constan- 
tinople, Italy, or China, and learn how 
the goods they have made are used by 
In the same firm lan- 


reasonable use. 


work, 


strange people. 
tern lectures are given on the countries 
with which the firm has dealings, and 
generally the hands are made partners 
in the thoughts of the heads. ‘This,’ 
as Miss Addams says, “is a crude ex- 
ample of the way in which a larger 
framework may be given to the work- 
er’s mind,” and she adds, “as a poet 
in the 
work- 


bathes the outer world for us 
hues of human the 


man needs some one to bathe his sur- 


feeling, so 


roundings with a human significance.” 
Employers also, following the example 
of Cadbury, might require 
their young people not only to attend 


Messrs. 


evening classes to make them fitter for 
but also to attend 
which will fit them ride 
which will carry them from the strain 
of work other and 
surroundings. Municipal 


work, one class 
to hobbies 


and routine into 
recreating 
bodies have in these latter days done 
much in the right direction by opening 
playing fields, picture galleries, and li- 
free perform- 
They 
might perhaps do more to break up the 
monotony of the introducing 
more of the country into town, and re- 


braries, and by giving 


ances of high-class music. 


streets, 


‘quiring dignity as well as healthiness 


in the great buildings, Such variety 
adds greatly to the joy of living, di- 
verts the minds of weary workers, and 
stimulates the admiration which is one- 


third of life. 
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But, after all, improvement starts 
from individuals, and it is the action 
of individual men and women which 
will reform popular recreation. They 
must, each one as if the reform de- 
pended on him alone, be morally 
thoughtful about the amusements they 
encourage or patronize, and be consid- 
erate in preparing for their own pleas- 
ure. Each one must develop his own 
being, and stir up the faculties of his 
own Each one must practise 
the mind racer 
practises the muscles of his legs. 

The most completely satisfying recre- 


mind, 


muscles of his as a 


ation is possibly in the intercourse of 
friends, and it is a sad feature in Eng- 
lish holidays that men and their wives, 
who are naturally the closest friends, 
seem to find so little pleasure in one 
another’s company. They walk 
behind the other in the country, they 
are rarely found together at places of 
entertainment, and they seldom 
seen talking with any vivacity. The 
fault lies in the fact that they have not 
developed their own being, they have 


one 


are 


neither interests nor hobbies nor ideas, 
and so have nothing to talk about save 
wages, household difficulties, and the 
shortest way home. 

Enough, however, in the way of sug- 
gestion as to what may be done in 
guiding people towards recreation. Un- 
der guidance recreations would take 
another than their present character. 
People, having a wider range of inter- 
would find change within those 
interests, and cease to turn from sen- 


ests, 
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sation to sleep and from sleep to sensa- 
tion. People having active minds 
would look to exercise their minds in 
a game of skill, in searching Nature’s 
secrets, in spirited talk, in some crea- 
tive activity, in following a thought- 
provoking drama, in the use, that is, of 
their highest human faculties, The 
forms of recreation would be changed. 
Much of the difficulty about what 
seems Sunday desecration would then 
vanish. The play of the people would 
no longer be fatal to the quiet of the 
day, or inconsistent with the worship 
which demands the consecration of the 
whole being. It is not recreation so 
much as the form of recreation which 
desecrates Sunday. This, however, is 
part of another subject. 

As a conclusion of the whole matter 
1 would say how it seems to me that 
Merrie England need be not only in the 
The present time is the best of 
There are to-day resources for 


past. 

times, 
men's enjoyment such as never existed 
in any other age or country. There 
are fresh and pure capacities in human 
nature which are evident in many sigus 
of energy, of admiration, and of good 
will. If the resources were used, if the 
capacities were developed, there would 
soon be popular recreations to attract 
human longings and encourage the hope 
of a future when the glory of England 
shall not be in its possessions of gold 
and territory, but in a people happy in 
the full use of their powers of heart 
and of head. 





THE HERBS OF 


Throughout Europe from very early 
times certain plants have been associ- 
ated with the festival of St. John the 
Baptist, or Midsummer, when, to this 
day, bonfires blaze on the hills in Ire- 


GOOD ST. JOHN. 


land, France, Spain, Germany and 
other countries, in honor, as the peas- 
ants imagine, of that “burning and 
shining light” who came as the fore- 


runner of Christ, though they are in 
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reality relics of the fire-worship of our 
heathen ancestors at this feast of the 
Summer Solstice. 

Those who have seen Irish people 
leaping over the burning piles of turf, 
brushwood, and bracken, kindled at 
sunset on the green hills, and leading 
the children solemnly between two 
fires, or through the embers, as the 
blaze sinks low, can hardly fail to be 
reminded of that “passing through the 
fire to Moloch,” which the Israelites 
copied from the Pheenicians or As- 
syrians. The cattle, too, are driven 
round the fires, in the red heart of 
which certain herbs and branches are 
burned—“red rowan,” hazel, elder, and 
dog-rose, bound with green withes 
or rushes, bracken, yarrow, St. John’s 
wort, and mugwort, all of which are 
deemed efficacious in averting witch- 
craft. 

The so-called “herbs of St. 
were connected with these rites long 
before the introduction of Christianity. 
The Eastern and Latin races assigned 
special plants to their sun-deities, a 
practice also of the Celts, and the 
Northern nations seem to have dedi- 
cated certain trees, and white or golden 
flowers, whose shape or hue resembled 
the luminary, such as the ox-eye daisy 
and the St. John’s wort to 


John” 


Balder the Beautiful, 
God of the Summer sun. 


The whole tribe of Hypericums were 
dedicated to Balder, and later to “Good 
St. John,” but the species specially 
connected with both was the perforated 
St. John’s wort (H. perforatum) whose 
leaves are marked with a number of 
tiny pellucid dots, said to be holes 
made by the devil with a needle! The 
root is spotted with red, and conse- 
quently in Norway it is known as 
“Balder’s blood,” or “St. John’s blood.” 
Formerly this plant was called “hun- 
dred holes” from these dots, and “balm 
for the warrior’s wound,” from its fan- 
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cied virtues as a vulnerary, for, accord- 
ing to the Doctrine of Signatures, a 
plant thus pierced and torn, whose fo- 
liage in autumn assumed a blood-red 
hue, must necessarily heal wounds and 
staunch blood. The “tutsan’’—a cor- 
ruption of toute-saine—also used as a 
styptic, is H. androsemum, and is em- 
ployed by country-folk in the concoc- 
tion of a balsam or salve, deemed 
highly efficacious for wounds and 
sores, chiefly because the juice turns 
oils and spirits to a bright red hue, 
though the Hypericums have, as a fact, 
certain medicinal virtues. This salve 
seems to be almost the same as that de- 
scribed by Gerarde, who tells us that: 
“The leves, floures, & seedes stamped & 
put into a glasse with oile olive, & set 
in the sunne for certain weekes, doth 
make an oile of the blood, 
which is a most pretious remedy for 
deep woundes.” Culpeper, too, praised 
the St. John’s 
wound-herb,” and extolled the virtues 
of this 


color of 


wort as “a singular 


herb of war, 
Pierced through with wounds, 
And marked with many a scar, 
application for sores, 
bites of 
also 


excellent 
swellings, wounds, 
venomous’ creatures. It 
thought efficacious against evil spells, 
and was, therefore, known as fuga de- 
monum, for witches and demons were 
said to fly from the house where the 
pretty golden flowers were hung up on 
Midsummer Eve. It was one of the 
plants with which our 
adorned their dwellings on this night, 
when, as Stow tells us in his “Survey 
of London,” “every man’s door being 
shadowed with green birch, long fen- 
nel, St. John’s wort, or pine, white 
lilies, and such like, garnished upon 
with garlands of beautiful flowers, had 
also lamps of glass, with oil burning 
in them all night. Some hung out 
branches of iron, curiously wrought, 
containing hundreds of lamps lighted 


as an 
and the 
was 


ancestors 
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at once.” Countrymen brought in green 
boughs and flowers from “Biscopis- 
wode” that the 
might “make therewith her houses gay, 
into remembraunce of Seint Johan Bap- 
tist, & of this, that it was prophecied 
of him that many shulden joie in his 
birthe” (Bishop Pecock). 

Pots of gay 
roses, lilies, and orpine, or “Midsum- 
mer Men’—hung from the windows 
and which were decked 
with tapestries and banners, and filled 


citizens of London 


blossoms—especially 


balconies, 
with richly-dressed ladies, who were 
eager to see the procession of the City 
Watch, accompanied by the Lord 
Mayor on horseback, his retinue, the 
waits or musicians of the City, lancers, 
gunners, archers and halberdiers, pike- 
men, the Constable of the Watch, mor- 
and hundreds of _ torch- 
bearers, the gleam of whose .cressets 
rivalled the glow of the many bon- 
fires lighted throughout the City. 

In remote parts of England, Scotland 
and Wales, the St. John’s wort, mingled 
with birch-boughs and ferns. is still 
hung up on Midsummer Eve. In the 
North Country it was formerly worn to 
Irish 


ris-dancers, 


keep off witches and warlocks. 
“colleens” gather the mystic herb, with 
yarrow, and the pink or purplish blos- 
soms of the marsh-orchis, in order to 
weave love-spells and compound phil- 
tres on Midsummer Eve. It is one of 
“the herbs of power,” of the 
Irish fairy-man or herb-doctor; the oth- 


seven 


ers are yarrow, speedwell, vervain, eye- 
bright, mallow, (Pru- 
nella). Plucked at noon on Midsummer 
Day or Eve, they have extra virtues. 
A belief in love-potions lingers to a 
great extent, even in 
schools and motor-cars, in parts of our 
isles where the Celtic element remains, 
and young folk continue to resort to 
these time-honored expedients for win- 
ning the affections of hard-hearted lads 
and lasses, In such places girls hang 
up St. John’s wort from the ceiling or 


and _ self-help 


these days of 


walls on Midsummer Eve, usually nam- 
ing one sprig for themselves and an- 
other for their lovers. If the plants 
bend towards each other during the 
night, the pair will be married before 
next Midsummer; if they turn aside, 
estrangement will follow, and if they 
are withered when the dawn drives 
away the brief dusk of the Midsummer 
night, the person represented by the 
faded flower will be dead before St. 
John brings round fiery wheel 
again. 

In Seandinavia, Germany, and other 
Continental countries, girls use the“herb 
of St. John” in similar fashion. On the 
Continent the four chief herbes de St. 
Jean, or Johannis-kriiuter, are mullein, 
mugwort, vervain, and St. John’s wort, 
and they are hung over the doors on 
Midsummer Eve to keep off witches 
and lightning. Danish girls place two 
sprigs of St. John’s wort under the 
beams of the roof, naming them after 
themselves and their If the 
plants turn towards each other, it is a 
sure sign of the speedy marriage of the 


his 


lovers. 


pair, 

Swedish maidens pluck nine flowers 
in nine different spots—St. John’s wort 
and “Balder’s Brow” daisy} 
must be among them—and put the nosc- 
gay under the pillow to dream on. Ar- 
temisia, or mugwort, in Ger- 
many as Bei-fuss, Johannis-girtel and 
with 


(ox-eye 


known 


Sonnenend-giirtel, is connected 
mystic rites. It is said that the devil 
cannot plague a house where it is on 
St. John’s Eve, that it lovers 
faithful, and if a traveller puts a piece 
in his shoes, he will never be weary. 
German the festival is 
so great that the sun stands still for 
three hours, and Johannis-kriiuter gath- 
that time powerful 
Some of the herbs are 
fires with 


makes 


peasants say 


ered during are 
against sorcery. 
burned in the Midsummer 
the branches of pine and nut-trees. In 
Denmark it is said that all herbs, good 


and bad, grow out of the grass on Mid- 
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with special 
reverse, SO 


summer Eve endowed 
powers, beneficent or the 
people are cautious about stepping on 
the green-sward, lest they should tread 
on a poisonous or fairy-herb, but the 
holy plants of “Sanct Hans” are 
brought indoors. 

A belief lingers in most parts of Eu- 
rope regarding the virtues of fern-seed 
gathered on Midsummer Eve. Our an- 
cestors thought it could only be found 
on that night, and said that, as it was 
so small as to be almost imperceptible, 
it gave the power of becoming invisi- 
ble, a superstition mentioned by Shake- 
speare and other Elizabethan drama- 
tists. For instance, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in The Fair Maid of the Inn, 
mention “the herb that gives invisibil- 
ity.” 

The custom of going 
fern-seed at midnight on 
Eve is not quite extinct yet in some 
parts of our Isles, but nowadays it is 
bit of fun than 


to gather 
Midsummer 


rather observed as a 
from any faith in its mystic powers. 
Those who go to seek the seed are to 
start alone, and time themselves so as 
to arrive at the ferns by twelve o'clock. 
They must on no account turn their 
heads, no matter what they may see or 
hear en route, and the spirits of the 
wood and heath were formerly said to 
do all in their power to induce them 
to turn, placing obstacles in their path, 
and whisking round their heads, as 
Aubrey asserted that the elves did to 
a person who went to gather fern-seed 
in the West Country in his time. 
Reaching the cluster of fronds from 
which they mean to gather the seed, 
they should hold a white napkin, paper, 
plate or box, under the fronds till mid- 
night tolls out from the village belfry, 
and at that moment the seed is said to 
fall of its own accord into the plate or 
cloth, but the frond must not be shaken 
or even touched. On the way home 
the fairies will try to throw the bold 
mortal down, so that the treasure may 
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be lost. And often when he has 
reached home in safety, it has been 
found that the packet was empty—not 
very surprising, when we think how 
minute the fern-seed is! 

One story is that, precisely at mid- 
night on Midsummer Eve, the ferns 
put forth a blue flower, which ripens at 
once into the magic seed, and the mor- 
tal who sees this event may obtain his 
heart's desire, and have the power of 
finding buried treasure and precious 
minerals, In the Tyrol fern seed is 
said to shine like gold on St. John's 
Eve, and those who gather it can dis- 
cover treasure by scattering the seed on 
the ground, when fiery lines will mark 
the spot where the precious ore lies. 
In Russia, too, people go on St. John’s 
Eve to look for the azure blossom of 
the Paparot, or fern, for the finder can 
ever afterwards do exactly as he likes. 
Grimm says that at Thiers the fern 
gathered at midnight on St. John’s Eve 
is thought to bring luck at play, a su- 
perstition connected in Ireland with a 
four-leaved shamrock gathered on St. 
Patrick’s Day. In England, Wales, 
and the Isle of Man the fern which 
produced this marvellous seed was said 
to be the common. male or shield fern, 
but in the Green Isle the magic species 
is “the fairy-fern,” the pretty asplenium 
tricomanes, which is thought to be a 
with “the good peo- 
ple.” Some of the country-folk are 
rather afraid to gather iit, except at 
Midsummer, but if it is brought into a 
garden, and flourishes there, good luck 
will attend the owner; and if any one 
the fairy-fern is 


indoors, 


special favorite 


is ill, sometimes 


and set in clay or 
water in a saucer. If it 
morning the patient will recover, but 
if it fades, the illness will have a fatal 


brought 
is fresh next 


termination. 

The stiff purplish-pink blossoms of 
known as “or- 
“Midsummer 


the sedum, variously 
pine,” “live-long,” 


Men,” may be found in many parts of 


and 
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England but pretty maidens nowadays 
may inquire in vain: 


Who will make me a Midsummer Man? 


for few people ever dream, in these 
days, of setting them up in pairs in 
clay upon slates or in saucers. The 
plants were named after young people 
in the neighborhood, and if the two 
sprigs bent towards each other, an 
early marriage might be expected. 
Sometimes they were called “Midsum- 
mer Men and Women,” and in some 
cases girls merely stuck up a single 
sprig, drawing omens from the turning 
of the leaves to the left or the right 
whether the lover was true or false. 
“The orpine growing still” is so tena- 
cious of life that it was regarded as an 
emblem of fidelity. In January 1801 
a clergyman named Bacon found a 
gold ring in a ploughed field 
near Cawood, Yorkshire, which had 
engraved upon it two orpine plants 
joined by a true-lover’s knot, with this 
motto above them: Ma fiancé velt (My 
sweetheart wishes). The stalks were 
bent towards each other, to show that 
the pair represented were to be mar- 
ried. The motto beneath 
Vamour feu. The form of the letters 
showed that it was made in the fif- 
teenth century. 

Young women used to search for a 
was said to be 
Eve under the 
as Lupton tells 


small 


was Joye 


wonderful coal which 
found on Midsummer 
roots of the mugwort, 
us in his “Notable Things”: 


It is certainly and constantly attirmed 
that on Midsummer Eve there is found 
under the roots of mugwort a coal 
which saves and keeps them safe from 
the plague, carbuncle, lightning, the 
quartan ague, and from burning, that 
bear the same about them: and Mizal- 
dus, the writer thereof, saith that he 
doth hear that is to be found the same 
day under the root of piantane, which 
1 know to be of truth, for I have found 
them the same day under the root 
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of plantane, which is especially and 
chiefly to be had at noon. 


Aubrey mentions seeing a number of 
young women at twelve o'clock “on 
the day of St. John Baptist (1694) in 
the pasture behind Montague House, 
on their knees very busie, as if they 
had been weeding.” A man told him 
that they were looking for a coal un- 
der the roots of a plantain, to put un- 
der their head that night to dream on. 

Doubtless this wonderful coal was 
merely the old blackened roots of the 
mugwort and plantain, and was only 
found at Midsummer because it was 
never looked for at any other season. 
To this day the Irish peasantry believe 
mugwort to be a cure for fever and 
ague, and that plantain are a 
remedy for dogbites. 

Another “herb of John” 
mullein, or “Adam’s flannel,” called by 
the French bouillon-blane, and by the 
Germans woll-kraut, identical 
with our “flannel flower.” In olden 
times this plant was also named “high 
taper” or “long-taper,” and its golden 
flame of bloom was supposed to be 
lighted for the Baptist, like the scarlet 
glow of the lychnis, still termed “St. 
parts 


roots 


St. is the 


almost 


John’s candlestick.” In 
of Germany this plant, with larkspur, 
St. John’s wort, mugwort and Lisen- 
kraut, or vervain, is thrown into the 
Midsummer-fire with the wish, “May 
my ill-luck burn and vanish with the 
weeds!” At Aix and Marseilles coun- 
try folk bring des herbes de St. Jean 
into the Midsummer morn- 
ing, and every one buys them to deck 
the houses and throw in the fires for 
luck, but they must be plucked before 
sunrise, while the dew is upon them, 
for the Midsummer dew, like the May 
dew, is credited with numerous virtues. 
In Normandy it is thought a splendid 
cosmetic, in Brittany it is supposed 
to cure fevers, and the Italians consider 
In Spain the 


many 


towns on 


it a specific for baldness. 
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dew from myrtle boughs and ferns 
is thought particularly good. Girls 
work charms in that sunny land with 
ferns, myrtles, reeds and bul- 
rushes on this festival. 

In the south and west of Ireland 
many spells are worked with the yar- 
row or milfoil, the “herb of seven 
cures” of the fairy-women. Girls dance 
round the plants, singing: 


roses, 


Yarrow, yarrow, yarrow, 

I give thee good-morrow! 

And tell me before to-morrow 
Who my true-love will be, oh! 


Then the plant is pulled up and 
brought home to dream on. Another 
spell, worked in Galway at Midsummer 
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and All Hallow Eve, begins with seek- 
ing for a nine-leaved sprig of yarrow. 
This is pulled up with the left hand, 
cut into pieces with silver, thrown over 
the left shoulder, picked up, and put 
under the pillow at night. The marsh 
orchis, or “merry little dog, 
used not only in spells but as an ingre- 
Perhaps this is 


” 


is also 


dient of love-potions. 
the species of orchis called “Satyrion” 
by old writers and used for this pur- 
pose, Centaury, rue, basil, tormentil, 
henbane, mandrake and the 
Puck's “little western flower”’—were all 
used in the Midsummer rites of bygone 
days, and perhaps it is a pity that these 
innocent if somewhat foolish customs 


pansy— 


are dying out so rapidly. 
Maud E. Sargent. 
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The coast of this island differs from 
its interior in more ways than appear 
on the surface. 

When you leave your inland home 
and journey to the sea-side, the first 
differences you notice are, of course, 
the horizon, the sand, the smell of fish, 
the sound of waves, and the number 
of apartments to let; but the next af- 


ternoon, when you go to the circulating 


library to begin your subscription, you 
notice also a difference in the litera- 
ture. Books long forgotten, books not 
to be found in any modern catalogue, 
never heard of by Smith or Mudie, and 
never seen now in London except in 
the Twopenny Box, have kept their po- 
sition here, and continue to stand in 
self-respecting rows on the walls of the 
very shop where you can buy the new- 
est of picture post-cards. They look 
down at you placidly, these venerable 
survivals, for all the world as if they 
were the novel of the day, instead of 
that most dead and buried of things, 
the novel of—yesterday. 


for once as if 


spend a 


Shall we treat them 
they alive, and 
half-hour in taking down first one and 
then another the reading 
their titles, and turning over a 
pages here and there? Let us begin, 
then, by imagining ourselves at Bud- 


were pious 


from shelf, 


few 


We have been wandering all 
crulm- 


mouth, 
the morning on the tall, 
bling cliffs with 
gorse, where the blue sea murmurs far 
below the melancholy, wheeling gulls; 
we have carried our primroses home, 
and now we are walking down the 
main street of the little town,—past the 
low, unsteady looking inn, with its 
brown woodwork and brilliant window- 
boxes,—past the row of creamy, blue- 
shuttered Devonshire cottages, all un- 
der one thatched roof, that guards the 
passage into Pike’s Yard; then on be- 
side the long white garden-wall, where 
myrties lean over the coping, and the 
square gate-posts at the corner of the 
street are shadowed by a pair of tower- 
Beyond the dark twinkle 


pink, 


crowned fern and 


ing ilexes. 
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of the ilex-leaves we catch a glimpse of 
something blue: a few steps more, and 
we come out upon the sea, and also 
upon the object of our search, Caulder- 
well’s, 

You can buy almost anything at Caul- 
derwell’s, the inhabitants of Budmouth 
will tells you; my private opinion is 
that it is the kind of shop where you 
can only buy presents. However, we 
are here not as customers, but as sub- 
scribers to the library, and thus have 
a right to penetrate at once to inner 
beyond the region of sale. 
Here are no more green and gold selec- 
more miniature scarlet edi- 


recesses 


tions, no 
tions, such as line the front shop and 
form a background to festoons of pails 
and spades; all is black leather on these 
sombre shelves, where,—some in three 
volumes, some in four, but all with a 
certain roundness at the corners and 
ripeness in the back,—the great fat ro- 
mances stand by dozens in the shade. 
The firm of E, Caulderwell and Sons, 
established in 1826, however respect- 
able its date, is nevertheless younger 
than its library. Most of the books, as 
may be learnt from a faded label in- 
side them, were taken over from the 
elder house of Martin, and belong to 
a period when Tremaine, or the Man of 
Refinement, had such a vogue that Mr. 
Martin could only allow three days for 
its perusal. The time limit has since 
been extended; but in spite of this ad- 
vantage, all I retain of the work is an 
impression of the distinguished melan- 
choly of Tremaine, and how he was 
driven to quit the wide domains of 
his fathers the greater 
part of the Continent on horse-back, ac- 


and traverse 


companied only by his valet, in order 
to find a young lady of equal refine- 


ment, 

One cannot help suspecting that The 
Attractive Man may have come rather 
as a relief after The Man of Refinement; 
and no doubt The Mysterious Man (by 
the author of The Man without a Head) 
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Was more popular than either of them. 
The Oxonians (by the author of The 
Roué) must, one feels sure, be a bold, 
bad book, and there is a delightfully 
subtle implication in Misrepresentation 
(one of a series of tales on the pas- 
sions); but Dissipation, a Tale of Simple 
Life (1827), is a more puzzling title, 
and tempted me to take the four vol- 
umes out. I tried one after another; 
but there is uncommonly little dissipa- 
tion in that tale, and what there is is 
crushed by the simple life whenever 
it attempts to raise its head. For ex- 
ample: the dissipated guest of a serious 
hostess, having had, no doubt, a hard 
fight to control her natural frivolity. 
breaks out at last one reckless day and 
madly arranges flowers in the hall and 
drawing-room. All is discovered; and 
the poor thing makes a piteous effort to 
defend herself; which I will give in 


her own words, together with the 
reply: 
“Confess you never saw anything 


more beautiful than your lovely draw- 
ing-room, except it be that chaste and 
blooming entrance-hall, glowing in all 
the varied tints of Flora’s choicest 
beauties.” “It is very pretty, Clara; 
you have shown great taste in dispos- 
ing these dying beauties; but would not 
the same time have been better used if 
employed on never-dying interests?” 
I did not keep these four volumes 
long. I took them back, feeling that 
the time would have been better spent 
in reading tales of a life rather less 
simple, and I was very careful in my 
next choice, passing by all those whose 
names seemed to indicate in their au- 
thors a desire to do good, This was 
sufficiently clear from Sin and Sorrow, 
the Story of a Man of Fashion; but there 
were several more,—such as Truth and 
Fashion, Tales of Fashion and Reality 
(by the Misses Beauclerk), The Perils of 
Fashion, and The Quicksands of Fashion, 
—which made it plain enough that in 
certain quarters fashion and the gay 
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world generally were altogether in dis- 
grace. 

There has never been a time, I sup- 
pose, when the gay world has not been 
in disgrace with some writers, and 
when they have not found attacking it 
to repay them well. May the reason be 
that they know they can produce more 
effect with less trouble by this method 
than by any other? Certainly the mere 
number of those who adopt it would 
seem to show how comparatively easy 
it is to handle. And then it is always 
sure to be popular (in sermons as well 
as in novels); you cannot be wrong if 
you lash the wickedness of the rich and 
great. It is called fearless, being sup- 
posed to entail some risk; and it pro- 
vides you with lurid and luscious mate- 
rial which people enjoy all the more 
because they feel you are on the right 
side, and mean to do good. Look at 
really popular fiction, and then try to 
think what it would be without the 
convention of the wicked 
One cannot but feel that he has been 
novelists 


baronet! 


of more service to English 
than any other single literary tradition. 
The respective popularity of Thacke- 
ray and Jane Austen is surely a proof 
of this. On the one hand you have 
satire based on what may be 
called the wicked-baronet-view of life; 
social satire before which 
all men are equal. Can there be any 
doubt that she pays the penalty for 
neglecting that distinction of which he 
makes so much, and that the peculiar 
folly of fashionable 
people is a tradition which the public 


social 


on the other, 


and wickedness 


prefers to have kept up? 

But let us return to The Quicksands of 
Fashion, and remember that we are in 
Caulderwell’s back-shop, with #1 the 
the early 
choose from. 


successful novels of 
nineteenth century to 
Here, beyond the Quicksands, is Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s Gaston de Blondvillc; and 
there (worn almost to pieces and much 
by thrilled subscribers) is 


most 


annotated 


Glenlonely, or the Damon Friend. Was 
there ever a romantic title, or 
one that promised more delicious hor- 
ror? You will hardly match it, even 
in the list which Isabella Thorpe wrote 
out for Catherine Morland, when they 
had finished The Mysteries of Udolpho, 
that list of ten or twelve more of the 
same kind, all horrid:—Cuastle of Wolfen- 
bach, Clermont, Mysterious 
Necromancer of the Black Forest, Mid- 
night Bell, Orphans of the Rhine, and 
Horrid Mysteries. “Those will last us 
time,” said Miss Thorpe; 
even Catherine thought they might,— 
“pretty well”; but if the Bath library 
had contained Glenlonely I feel sure she 
would have added it to her list. 

As to The Mysteries of Udolpho, 
like Sir Andrew Aguecheek, it was 
adored once; but nowadays how many 
of us would know even the name, if 
we had not met with it in Northanger 
Abbey? There it that 
thrilling title; dead now, but preserved 
for ever, like a fly in amber. 

If Miss Thorpe were alive now (and 
who will say she is not?) what books 
would she be devouring? It is not very 
hard to We all 
among living novelists has the largest 
sales, and whose works are most in de- 
mand at the libraries: obviously Miss 
Thorpe and her friends must be read- 
ing them. And their titles do not make 
a bad show, even beside the old list:— 
The Master The Murder of 
Delicia, The Romance of Two Worlds, 
The Soul of Lilith, Wormwood (a Drama 
of Paris), and The Sorrows of Satan. 

“Are they all horrid?’ I hear Cathe- 
rine asking; “are you sure they are al! 
horrid?” And with just the same well- 
founded confidence Miss Thorpe can re- 


more 


Warnings, 


some and 


remains, once 


guess, know who 


Christian, 


ply to-day: “Yes, quite sure; for a par- 
ticular friend of mine, a sweet girl, has 
read every one of them.” 

Partly for the better understanding of 
Northanger Abbey and partly for the 


sake of my own early recollections of 
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Mrs. Radcliffe, I once bought The Mys- 
terics of Udolpho. It was a mistake, as 
experiments with early recollections al- 
It convicted me of being a 
and showed me 


ways are. 
cold prosaic person 
how far I had travelled from those 
childish days The Romance of 
the Forest could be read in the spirit in 
which it was written. 

I must 
abouts, when it cast its spell over me; 
and I shall always cherish an affection- 
ate remembrance of the blissful mo- 
ments I used to spend perched on the 
end of a sofa from which the dumpy 
little volume could just be reached. 

They were fleeting, those moments, 
but none the for 
thing, the sofa was not very steady; 
and for another, I knew that a parent 
was liable to appear at any minute and 
take away the book on the ground that 
I was too young to understand it. So 
I was; and that was just the advan- 
tage I had over them, if we had only 


when 


have been nine, or there- 


less delicious; one 


known. 


I am that the only 


chance of enjoying certain books is to 


convinced now 
read them while you are “too young”; 
if you wait till you are old enough you 
will probably not be able to read them 
at all. The glamor that lies over the 
world for children clings also to what 
they read; it lends an additional charm 
even to good books, while bad ones 
owe to it nearly all they possess. It 
is like the blue haze through which 
any distant view is enchanting; if we 
put off looking at it on the ground that 
we shall be better able to appreciate 
the scenery when passing through it 
in the train, we may find that there is 
nothing there. 

No one more 
than a reader of Mrs. Radcliffe. Read 
at the right time, The Mysteries of Udol- 
pho would have made me as happy as 
The Romance of the Forest. I have not 
forgotten the happiness, and I remem- 
ber the deserted abbey where Adeline 


needs the blue haze 


and her friends took refuge in the for- 
est,—the echoing corridors, the sliding 
panels, the mysteriously shaken tapes- 
try, the incomprehensible groans, and 
the lamp which was invariably extin- 
guished at the critical moment by a 
gust of wind. I remember too how 
the whole story was damp with the 
tears of Adeline, and dark with the 
wickedness of the wicked baronet 
which hung over it like a_ thunder- 
cloud. But I cannot remember what 
it was all about; and when the same 
things happen in The Mysteries of Udol- 
pho, 1 find, alas, that I do not very 
much care, 

So let us be worldly and heartless,— 
let us be gay and frivolous,—let us leave 
deserted abbeys to Catherine Morland 
and take out none but novels of high 
life. Which shall it be? Self (by the 
author of Cecil), Heart (a social novel), 
Veiled Hearts (by the author of The 
Wife's Trials), or Trials of the Heart (by 
Mrs. Bray)? No; there is altogether too 
much heart about these; and those be- 
yond, with the double-barrelled titles, 
also rather suggest the sentimental do- 
mestic: Passion and Pedantry, Hearts 
and Altars, Truth and Triumph, Progress 
and Prejudice, Body and Soul (this last, 
by the way, has a different ring about 
it, and looks curiously out of place in 
a pre-Victorian catalogue). Rank 
Beauty savors more of the gay world; 
and farther on L see several by aristo- 
cratic authors which ought to be at 
least “fashionable.” 

The Glanville Family (by a Lady of 
Rank) sounds well; then there is Th: 
Book of the Boudoir, by Lady Morgan; 
Tales of the Peerage and Peasantry ed- 
ited by Lady Dacre; and The Victims of 
Society, by Lady Blessington. Society, 
unqualified, is the title of three solid 
anonymous volumes, with very loose 
leaves; equally short and emphatic are 
Flirtation (1828) and Divorced. But 
they are all surpassed in terseness and 
comprehensiveness by Lady Charlotte 


and 
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Bury’s Love, in which she has achieved 
a triumph, and at the same time saved 
herself the trouble of description, by 
finding a word of one syllable which is 
equally adapted to fit all the novels 
which have ever been written since the 
world began. 

But it is time to make our choice, 
and carry it to a seat on Marine Pa- 
rade. Anything really aristocratic will 
do for me; and I have just caught 
sight of Almack’s and Almack’s Revisited 
(1828), both lively, bustling novels 
which I can heartily recommend to 
any one who cares to know what peo- 
ple ate and drank and wore when 
George the Fourth was King: how the- 
atre-going and party-giving were done 
in those days; how they behaved and 
what they talked about; what were 
the social catch-words and which the 
fashionable crazes. 

If it is interesting to learn in how 
many ways we and our ancestors dif- 
fer, it is even more amusing to find 
them, in some points, rather unexpect- 
edly, just the same. 

Most of us, I fancy, if asked to name 
any conspicuous change in public opin- 
ion and sentiment which has developed 
during the last hundred years, would 
mention the greater broadmindedness 
and cosmopolitanism which, helped by 
easier communication between coun- 
tries, is taking the place of our former 
insularity. And then if we are earnest 
Radicals, we shall point with pride to 
that decrease of stupid patriotism 
which enables some of us to see with 
perfect clearness ail the faults which 
make our own country so deplorably 
unworthy of us, as well as all the merits 
of any noble nation with whom ours 
may happen to be at war. Whether 
this attitude of an enlightened minority 
gives as much real help to our humane 
and heroic enemies as it (and they) 
could wish, is not the question; what 
is important is that people should rec- 
ognize the truly superior mind and high 
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moral tone of the Pro-Enemy. But,— 
and this is what I am coming to—the 
Pro-Enemy late 
flower of civilization 
think; he not only existed ninety years 
ago, but actually in a purer form. I 
call it a purer form because, if it be 
enlightened and moral to take the side 
of an antagonist who is not supposed 
capable of inflicting more than minor 
injuries, how far more enlightened and 
moral must it be to uphold the most 
powerful enemy one’s country has ever 
known; the great 
threatened invasion of our very island 
The generosity 


is not quite such a 


as he seems to 


conqueror whose 
was a terror for years. 
of a Pro-Boer sinks to nothing beside 
the generosity of a Pro-Napoleon. 
Still, the attitude of mind is the same; 
and here in Almack’s Revisited is a con- 
versation most of which, with altered 
names, could have at 
many English dinner-tables not more 


been matched 


than five years ago. 


Here Lady Dossington, addressing 
Lady Alderney, said, “Apropos of the 
Revolution. How does the ladies’ sub- 
scription for a cenotaph to the memory 
of Napoleon succeed?” “Very well,” 
answered the fair hostess, “consider- 
ing the opposition that several foolish 
people made to it, and, above all, that 
odious paper John Bull, as I am told: 
however, I am determined not a soul 
shall ever put their foot into my house, 
unless they choose to subscribe. I have 
no idea of people refusing their paltry 
five pounds to raise a monument to that 
great man, when they do not scruple 
to give hundreds for an absurd and 
preposterous statue to the gentleman 
who had the good fortune to oppose the 
brave troops treacherously sold to 
him!” [One of Wellington’s officers 
who is present protests, and she re- 
plies] “Oh! I forgot you were a sol- 
dier, Colonel Milton. Of course, I ad- 
mit that you all fought very well; but 
I have heard, not only from Count Fan- 
faron and M. de la Gasconade, who 
were aides-de-camp to the Emperor, 
but from all well-informed Frenchmen, 
that it was morally impossible that 
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a French army could never be beaten, 
unless treachery existed somewhere.” 
There is a freedom from insularity 
and bigoted patriotism about this which 
is surely very modern. Indeed, I am 
sure you will find Almack’s worth read- 
ing; and for myself, I am rather in- 
clined to try The Opera (by the author 
of Mothers and Daughters), or perhaps 
Pin Money (by the autbor of Manners 
But stay,—what do I see 
there in the corner, just The 
Perils of Beauty? Marriage in High Life, 
by Lady Charlotte Bury; what could 
be better? what lL 
want; a magnificent title, but not quite 
so overpowering as Wedded Life in the 
Upper Ranks (1831). Afer all it is pos- 
sible to have too much grandeur; and 
though I once read the latter work con- 
scientiously through, it cannot be de- 
nied that to a degenerate modern 
reader the almost superhuman dignity 


oj the Day). 
below 


It sounds exactly 


of its style is oppressive. 

There is a young wife, Lady Dela- 
more, who, wishing to persuade her 
elderly husband that she would rather 
be his companion at home than go to 
parties by herself, makes him the fol- 
lowing portentous little speech: 


It is a good deal more than three 
years since I felt that flutter of spirits 
which a full orchestra produces; or that 
keener delight which the violins in a 
London ball-room create. The era of 
dissipation may be considered over at 
the close of three months’ enjoyment, 
which brief time has now been ex- 
tended to four years. I am therefore 
quite at your service now, for whatever 
you think me fit to partake; and will 
share your toils over Adam Smith, 
Locke, Bacon, or any other worthy 
whose works are as familiar to you as 
household words. 


This is enough, I think, to show that 
Wedded Life in the Upper Ranks is a 
work which we may resignedly leave 
on the upper shelf; but High Life (S827) 
by I know not whom, well repays skim- 
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ming, and it is the last I will talk 
about, 

The style, though stiff, is 
reason much more tolerable; it may be 


that the story, having more life in it, 


for some 


is less crushed by the weight of lan- 
guage; but more probably it is owing to 
the author not having despised detail. 
Domestic and social detail, passed over 
as a matter of course by contemporary 
readers, the redeeming 
merit that a dead novel can have for 
us to-day; and we forgive the heroine 
of High Life much stilted sentiment for 
the sake of a certain pair of boots,-— 
red morocco boots, mottled black with 
crimson laces and tags. Lady Geor- 
giana had admired them on a French 
girl, had kept their image on her mind, 
and had ordered a pair to be made by 
They come 


becomes one 


her English boot-maker. 
home wrong (of course); she bursts into 
a flood of tears, and, in spite of the 
educational remarks of her well-mean- 
ing mother, hurls them violently to the 
opposite end of the apartment. 

You will already have guessed that 
she is not the good heroine. There is 
another, the fair-haired Adeliza, 
elopes with an Austrian count (a truly 
romantic soul, and the model of every 
virtue), and keeps up the interest even 
after their marriage by crying down 
the back of his neck at a card-party 
because he has not looked at her often 
enough during the evening. But the 
history of this sensitive couple being 
interwoven with the frivolous doings of 
the dark Georgiana, we have plenty of 
the giddy whirl of fashion, from din- 
ners, drives, the 
maker, to a fancy-dress ball given by 


who 


and visits to dress- 


the villain. 

Lady Georgiana (for whom I 
always feel some sympathy on account 
of the boots) is proud, terribly proud: 


shall 


and, needless to add, her pride brings 
her toa bad end. But at any rate she 
makes a good beginning, by marrying 


a superb marquess Lord Glenallan at 
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the idea of whom the «xuthor 
seems to gasp with awe. The behavior 
of this lofty pair is certainly impres- 
sive, as the following peculiar instance 
of condescension will show: 


mere 


Nothing could exceed the condescen- 
sion both of Lady Glenallan and of her 
lord. In the latter indeed, as custom- 
ary, it was less remarkable; but in her, 
whom report had represented possess- 
ing height of manner and pride of 
beauty, it was as unexpected as it was 
gratifying. On Sunday, she and the 
Marquess, with the rest of the family, 
attended divine service in the neigh- 
borhood, and invited the clergyman to 
return with them to dinner. In the 
evening, prayers were regularly con- 
ducted in the Castle chapel, during the 
intervals of which Lady Glenallan per- 
formed sacred music on the organ. 


But Georgiana could be stately before 


she was a marchioness. As a girl of 
seventeen writing to tell a friend of her 
engagement, this is how she expresses 
the whole 


herself,—and nowhere in 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 


range of fiction, not even at Caulder- 
well’s, have I seen the equal of this 
last majestic sentence: 


“My time is completely taken up in 
preparations for my marriage, which 
is to be solemnized this day fortnight. 
The royal personages who presided at 
my birth will grace my nuptials; and 
the hand of the King of England will 
give away her whom the lips of the 
Prince of Wales first named.” 


There must be many Caulderwells on 
our may the old 
deckers harbor there: long may it be 
are carted off by the 
tractor! It is a curious phenomenon, 
this extinct literature of the sea-side. 
Like the weeds continually washed in- 


coasts; long three- 


ere they con- 


wards by the ocean to lie high and dry 
on our shores, I seem to see the mass 
of the country’s fiction rising and fall- 
ing, floating and sinking, till the tide of 
—Progress, is it?—carries the jetsam 
outwards with a sweep, to leave it as a 
rim of fossils round the island. 
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Tom Causey, a spaniel, and two ter- 
riers of uncertain breed were watching 
Joe Gamerton, the of Bide- 
combe, in Devon, as he hammered the 
iron “clou” on the heel of a boot in a 
little shop of Coldharbor Lane, which 
leads down to the quay. They watched, 
not because they had any boots which 
wanted mending, nor any business at 
all to occupy them in the shop, but out 
of sheer idleness and the need of so- 
Tom Causey was by nature a 


cobbler 


ciety. 
social man, and of the number of those 
whose society is always entertaining. 
By profession he was rat and rabbit- 
catcher to all and sundry who required 
such assistance in them, 
on their farms—a fact which suffi- 
ciently explains the spaniel and two 


services, or 


terriers. In person he was broad and 
burly, with a wide red face, and nar- 
row eyes sunken in his head between 
rolls of fat flesh. Fringes of grizzling 
hair made a frame for this round face. 
His nose, like the face, was round and 
red, as of a man was generous 
in quenching a frequent thirst. His 
coat was of velveteen, stained by much 
contact with Mother Earth as he 
worked his ferrets, by much of the 
of the slain and by 
exposure to all sorts of weather. It 
had voluminous flaps with pockets con- 
structed of a liberal width and depth, 
so that no matter how many rabbits he 


who 


honorable blood 


there was 
His 
corduroy, of 


in them 
always room for just one more. 
stuff 


had stowed away 


breeches was a 
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as many various shades as his coat it- 
self, a pair of weather-beaten leathern 
leggings meeting it. His hat, some- 
what green and greasy, was a wide- 
awake which had once been black, and 
in its prime might have been worn 
with decorum by a parson. Beneath 
it his dark, grizzled locks crept out in 
little ringlets. There were ringlets, 
also, of some base yellow metal in his 
ears, bored at a time when he fan- 
cied that such adornment would add to 
his attractions, which might conceiva- 
bly have been considerable, for the la- 
dies. His waistcoat buttons were of 
bright brass, and a watch-chain of the 
same gay metal lay across it. A horn 
dog-whistle hung by a piece of stout 
cord from the buttonhole of the velvet- 
een coat. Across his shoulders was 
slung a bag containing ferrets, among 
and very 
well 


others that most notorious 
large “string ferret,” Belzy, 
known to fame in all the countryside; 
and in his hand he carried a strong 
ashen staff terminated at the foot by 
an iron spud. It was designed for the 
homely use of digging out ferrets which 
had “laid up” with a nest of young 
rats or rabbits, or with an adult rabbit 
which had the queer taste to prefer be- 
ing eaten alive to bolting. Thus armed 
and equipped, the rabbit-catcher made 
a formidable and something of a Fal- 
staffian figure as he stood blocking the 
evening sunlight from the door of the 
cobbler’s shop. 

As for the cobbler, 
superfluous compliment to describe him 
in any such detail—-a little spare man, 
inconspicuously garbed, with the com- 
plexion of one who works in a close at- 
mosphere, and whose chief beverage is 
from the bow] which does not inebriate 
moderate de- 


it would be a 


only cheers to a 
He was as marked a contrast 


and 
gree. 
with the other as you could expect to 
find. 


“And who be they vor?” asked 


Causey referring to the boots, after the 
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merits, in their various kind, of the 
dogs had been spoken of enough. 

“They’m Gearge Rimehouse’s. It be 
scan’alous, sure enough, ’ow ’ee do 
wear the zoles off mun, trap’sin’ along 
th’ old river bank.” 

Causey had been lounging in the door- 
way with the slackened muscles and 
pose of a man who has nothing to do 
but let the hours flow by him as they 
will. Even his great burly frame was 
tired by a long day after the rabbits, 
and he had still a tramp of a mile and 
a half before he would reach his ram- 
shackle old cottage standing above the 
river in the few fields of which he 
managed to retain the tenancy in spite 
of a chronic backwardness with the 
rent, Nevertheless, as he heard the 
name of Rimehouse there came over 
his whole figure a certain change of 
attitude which Gamerton, the cobbler, 
must have noticed if he had lifted his 
eyes from the boot soles. It was the 
change from the loose listlessness of in- 
difference to the keen tautness of 
aroused attention. His slack jow] and 
lips tightened up, and the little eyes 
twinkled in their slits between the rolls 
of flesh. For all that, there was in 
his tone a studied indifference as he 
answered, after a moment’s pause: 

“Gearge Rimehouse’s! Be they, zure 
enough?” 

George Rimehouse, the river-watcher, 
had the office of patrolling, in the joint 
interests and at the joint expense of 
several different riparian owners, some 
five or six miles of the river above 
Bidecombe town, in order to see that 
no nefarious deeds were done in the 
way of poaching the salmon, to attend 
to the fences, stiles, bridges and foot- 
paths, and generally to take cognizance 
of anything that went at all amiss, 
whether due to the hand of man or na- 
ture, along the river bank. He was a 
conscientious man, from South Devon. 
They said in the north that he did not 
understand their ways, which were, 
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no doubt, difficult of comprehension for 
one not to the manner born. But it is 
possible that those riparian owners 
showed wisdom in their generation 
when they imported from another dis- 
trict this guardian of their fishy prop- 
erty. 

Following Tom Causey’s comment on 
the boots being for Rimehouse, and the 
slight stiffening to attention with 
which he received the name, there 
came a pause for a moment in the con- 
versation, which was broken only by 
the cobbler’s hammering on the iron 
“clou.” Then the rabbit-catcher said, 
with no seeming relevancy: 

“It be easy work, zure enough, ‘am- 
merin’ in them nails, same as you'’m 
doin’ now.” 

“It bain’t main difficult for them as 
be used to it,” the cobbler assented, 
rather grudgingly, as if jealous for the 
art of his trade. 

“*Tis work as I deu for myself most 
times,” Causey declared, “ ’ammerin’ in 
them nails.” 

“Like enough,” was the cobbler’s dry 
reply. 

There was another trifling pause, and 
then Causey said: 

“Deu ’ee ever ’ave a mind, Joe, for 
draw your teeth into a rabburt?’ At 
the mention of the word the three dogs 
evinced a stiffening of attention rather 
similar to that of their master at the 
name of Rimehouse. 

The suggestion had an attraction for 
the cobbler also. He paused in his 
work to give an expectant glance at 
his visitor. “I be main fond of a rab- 
burt. ’Ees fai’, I be,” he answered. 

“Well, then,” said Causey probing 
one hand into the profundities of one 
of his coat pockets, “’tis a rabburt as 
I've a mind vor give ’ee, Joe. See, 
there’s a beauty, ’ee be,” dragging one 
forth as he spoke, and stroking the 
ruffied fur of the dead creature into a 
semblance of sleekness; “a vine rab- 
burt vor dinner, zure enough. But ’tis 
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on'y supposin’ as you’'m minded vor 
deu me a sarvice, Joe,” he continued 
significantly. 

“IT be main obliged to ‘ee, Tom, and zo 
I be,” said the cobbler gratefully. ‘An’ 
what be the sarvice as I can deu vor 
*ee?” 

“'Tis no more’n jist rin up to the 
‘Ring o’ Bells’ and vetch down a little 
dogue as I’ve aleft there, ‘case the tax- 
collector come roun’ to my ‘ouse vor 
ask the licence vor un. ‘Ee’th made 
‘ees call on’y yesterday, zo I can ‘ave 
un ‘ome agin.” 

“An’ zo I will, an’ welcome,” the cob- 
bler said heartily, leaving his work at 
the word, and proceeding to put on his 
coat to go on the errand. 

“An’, time you’m gone, I may all zo 
well be fixin’ in the nails to them there 
boots vor ‘ee, zo you'll vind mun done, 
time you come back.” 

“Thank ’ee kindly, Tom. You may all 
zo well deu that as sit still and deu 
nothin’.” 

No sooner had the cobbler gone than 
Tom Causey set himself to work with a 
surprising industry on the task he had 
undertaken. Laying the bag of ferrets 
beside him on the floor, he hammered 
the nails in diligently, taking a special 
pride, as it appeared, in arranging 
them in a peculiar fashion, of his own 
devising, about the toe. When he had 
finished his task on the one boot he 
applied himself with similar diligence 
to the other. He worked with a fever- 
ish energy, as though he deemed it a 
point of honor to have the nailing of 
the boots completed before his emissary 
could have gone to the “Ring of Bells,” 
the public at the head of the town, and 
be back with the unlicensed dog. 
When all the nails were driven home 
he had not yet finished all he had to 
do; for, still with the same singular 
haste, he tore two large pieces from 
a sheet of the Bidecombe “Weekly 
News,” which he had chanced to find 
in the shop, and pressed one piece care- 
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fully over the sole of the left foot and 
the other as carefully over the right in 
such a way that the imprint of the 
nails was recorded accurately on each. 
When he had done that he heaved a 
heavy sigh, as of a man whose task is 
fairly accomplished, folded the pieces 
of paper neatly, and bestowed them 
in another of the many pockets of his 
coat from that which was the common 
receptacle of the rabbits. Then he 
went to the doorway and resumed his 
former air of otium cum dignitate, await- 
ing the return of the master of the 
shop. 

Within a very few minutes the cob- 
bler reappeared, bearing in his arms a 
singularly ill-favered specimen of a 
broken-haired fox-terrier, which the 
other dogs received with much bland- 
ishment as a long-lost brother. 

“A be’uty, bain’t ‘ee, zure enough?” 
said Tom Causey, regarding him with 
pride. “An’ them there boots, 
I've a-fitted with the nails 
proper, an’ zo I ’ave. 

“An’ zo you ‘ave, zure enough,” the 
“'Tis a vunny little 
mun 


as for 
mun up 


cobbler assented. 


a-made of 
he added a 


pattern as you've 
about the toe, bain’t it?’ 
little doubtfully. 

“There be wan thing,” said Causey 
impressively, taking no notice of this 
criticism. “You bain’t on no ac- 
vor tell Gearge Rimehouse as 
‘ad the nailin’ of mun. 
like, seein’ as 


count 
‘twas 
*Twouldn’t be 
they was left vor you.” 
“You'm = right, Tom,” 
averred, recognizing the 
delicacy of feeling which prompted the 
caution. “You may go bail as I'll never 
tell un. Well, good-night to ’ee, Tom,” 
as Causey made a move to be going. 
“Good-night to ‘ee, and thank ’ee kindly 
for the 


me as 
proper 


Gamerton 
scrupulous 


rabburt.” 

Rimehouse, the river-watcher, might 
have been seen a few weeks later sit- 
ting by the river bank, the worst puz- 
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zied man in North Devon. The place 
where he sat was a very beautiful one, 
specially designed, as one might fancy, 
to be the scene of a poet's reveries, 
with the well-wooded cliff coming al- 
most sheer down behind to meet the 
white sand washed up by the water 
into a little semi-circular bay, and the 
river itself purling away in front with 
sparkling flashes of foam as it leapt 
over the rocks and deep amber translu- 
The 
absorbed the 


cencies where it flowed unbroken. 
which 
not at all a 
poetical one; its subject was of 
the first practical importance. He 
was, in fact, in the engrossed study of 
a footprint, which engaged all his at- 
tention. It is a picture which may 
readily historical 
story still more widely known to fame 
than this, although the present story is 
a sufficiently well-known one in North 
Devon. Robinson Crusoe regarding 
the naked footprint on the 
what he had hitherto 
his solitary island could not have been 
more strikingly arrested by its appear- 
ance than was Rimehouse by the print 
of which he was now endeavoring to 
decipher the significance. Unlike the 
impression which had so thrilling an 
effect on Defoe’s illustrious derelict, 
this was the impression of a booted, 
not a naked foot. More than that, it 
was the impression of a heavily-nailed 
and iron-shod boot, such a boot as any 
rustic of the countryside might be ex- 
pected to wear. But what gave to it its 
arresting significance in the eyes of 
Rimehouse was that its nails were dis- 
tributed exactly in the peculiar ar- 
rangement of the nails in the pair of 
boots which he had recently had re- 
paired by Joe Gamerton the cobbler in 
the town of Bidecombe—the very pair, 
as it so happened, which he was wear- 
ing at the moment when the startling 
impression first presented itself to him. 

At first sight it might not seem ob- 


reverie, however, 


river-watcher was 


recall an one in a 


sand of 
believed to be 
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vious why Rimehouse should be so 
badly perturbed by the appearance of 
one of his own footprints, for it was his 
daily habit and business to perambu- 
late the banks of the river from one 
end to the other of the beat over which 
his watching extended, so that the 
print of his footsteps imbedded on any 
part of it which was impressionable had 
in general no reason to cause him any 
surprise. But the fact which gave to 
this particular impression its strange 
and inexplicable interest was that he 
felt morally certain that he had not set 
foot on this particular white-sanded 
bay on the day before, and that two 
nights previously a lashing rain had 
fallen which would certainly, unless all 
his former experience misled him, have 
washed out from the soft sand the 
impression of even so large a foot as 
his. The day before he had contented 
himself with walking along the upper 
path, above the wooded cliff which 
formed the real bank of the river at 
this point, and had never come down 
to the actual level of the shore. Yet 
here, before his eyes, was proof which 
seemed positive that he must, waking 
or sleeping, have descended to the very 
edge of the water; and since he had 
no memory of doing so in his waking 
state he began to discuss in his mind 
the that he had come 
thither in his sleep. He had heard 
stories of somnambulistic performances 
of the kind, of which the sleeper was 
quite unconscious when he awoke. On 
inclined 


possibility 


the whole, however, he was 
to reject this ingenious hypothesis, for 
the sound reason that he had never 
hitherto convicted himself of any such 
unnatural proceeding, and after musing 
for the best part of half an hour over 
the puzzle presented to him by the foot- 
print, continued on his way down the 
river, leaving the mystery still unsolved 
and constantly recurring to his mind. 
He had further troubles to annoy 
him. Until the heavy rain of the 
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night before last there had been a 
drought quite unusual in that humid 
climate for some weeks past and the 
river had fallen abnormally low. It 
was a time when every fish in every 
pool could be seen quite clearly, so that 
the watcher knew exactly how many 
there should be in each, for salmon do 
not when the 
water is in this low state. Yet con- 
stantly as he came to examine the pools 
he would find a fish or 
None of the pools was ever recruited 


change their quarters 


two missing. 


by a new inmate, so he could be pretty 
confident that the fish had not departed 
from their usual habits and run into a 
higher pool from a lower or drifted 
down; indeed the lowness of the water 
made it hardly possible for them to do 
SO. There doubt that 
one or something was taking out the 
fish. but 
find no signs of them either in the form 
of tracks or of any half-eaten remains 
of fish. He had looked with care for 
the traces of any fresh human foot- 
prints on any of the soft places on the 


was ho some 


He suspected otters; could 


margins of the pools, but never was 
to find but his own, which 
were the unmistakable on 
count of the singular manner in which 


able any 


more ac- 
the nails had been set in his boots by 
The river- 
that 
him; he 


the cobbler of Bidecombe. 
watcher had an uneasy 
things were going against 
had even the feeling that there 
something “whisht” as he expressed it 
to himself (which means in the Devo- 
nian tongue something of an uncanny 


sense 


was 


character) happening, that had come to 
its culmination in this unaccountable 
footprint of his which he had found 
in a place where it seemed impossible 
that he could have impressed it in any 
natural way. The problems of his life 
appeared too hard for him. 

There is that about this story of 
Rimehouse which seems to connect him 
psychologically with the great astron- 
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omers. One of the several riparian 
owners in whose interest he served had 
been inspired to present him with a 
watcher’s telescope, a plain but efli- 
cient instrument such as is used by the 
gillies or stalkers on the Scottish hills. 
It was something of a new toy to Rime- 
house, and as he sat on a high bluff 
overlooking the river, about a mile or 
so further than the spot at which he 
had perceived the disquieting footmark, 
he pulled out his glass and tried to di- 
vert his attention from the puzzle 
which was perplexing him by follow- 
ing, through the telescope, all that was 
visible of the river. And as he so 
looked through it, there “swam into 
his ken,” as the stories of astronomical 
discoveries have it, not, indeed, a new 
planet or a comet, but the figure of a 
man sitting down and curiously bent 
over and contorted. Had it not been— 
so Rimehouse always declares in his 
frequent repetitions of the story—that 
his mind at the moment was greatly 
occupied with boots, he would probably 
have been quite at a loss to conceive 
what the man could be doing, but, ob- 
sessed as he was with the puzzle of 
the footprint, the true significance of 
the attitude struck him at once—the 
nub his No 
sooner had his sagacious brain received 
this vivid impression than it was im- 
mediately followed by another—uamely, 
that the bank of the river was a very 
singular place to choose for this thor- 
oughly domestic action. Not that the 
change was in process of operation in 
muy exposed spot, although by a curi- 


was changing boots! 


ous coincidence Rimehouse’s telescopic 
sight had fastened on it from so great 
a distance. On the contrary, so far as 
he could judge, it was extremely shei- 
tered, in a kind of arbor formed by the 
surrounding boscage; and perhaps from 
no other place than that occupied by 
Rimehouse would it have been open to 
observation from without, and from 
any man’s natural vision unaided by a 
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telescope it would have been quite in- 
visible even there. Nevertheless, in 
spite of this comparative privacy the 
spot appeared to Rimehouse a curiously 
chosen one for an act which is much 
more commonly performed at home. 

He held his glass glued with firm pre- 
cision on the man thus singularly oc- 
cupied. In a few moments the change, 
as it appeared, was completed, and the 
man, still under his observation, stood 
up. The figure, even at that distance, 
was familiar, not to be mistaken—Tom 
Causey! The next moment he had 
taken a step which interposed a screen 
of foliage between himself and the 
telescope, but Rimehouse had seen 
enough; he shut up the glass with a 
click, and went striding at his best pace 
down the hill. 

He was a long, lank man, black- 
bearded, with loose limbs, which took 
him over the ground at a great speed. 
His figure did not carry much promise 
of strength but those who had tried u 
fall with him at the Devonshire wrest- 
ling had reason to remember the unex- 
pected wiriness of his muscle and his 
grip of steel. In a boxing-booth at 
Barustaple fair he had knocked out the 
professional champion, not by any great 
mastery of the science of the noble art, 
but by the immense length of his arm, 
which reached the opponent's face, 
while the other's fist came nearly six 
inches short of his own. He did not 
know as yet what he might find when 
he arrived at the spot where he had 
perceived Tom Causey making this re- 
markable change of his footgear, but 
the prospect of a rough-and-tumble 
fight crossed his mind as a very possi- 
ble eventuality, and, big though Causey 
was, he did not quail from it. He did 
not make the mistake of wasting any 
time in trying to discover the direction 
in which Causey might have gone. He 
assumed, however, that the river would 
be the objective, and with a careful 
note in his mind of the exact bearings 
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of the spot where the change of boots 
had been accomplished, made a slight 
detour inland, and came straight down 
upon it from the side remote from the 
river, 

He had located the place with ac- 
curacy by its proximity to a tall ash, 
which is not a very common tree in 
North ‘Devon, and presently stood on 
the very spot where he had watched 
the unsuspecting Causey through his 
far-seeing glass. All the impressions 
of the ground bore witness to the jus- 
tice of his conclusion that the man he 
had seen had been changing his boots. 
The grass was laid where the man had 
sat, there were the marks of the boot- 
heels in a sand patch, the boots which 
had lately been taken off were lying 
searcely hidden by a tussock. Thrust- 
ing his hand into one of them, Rime- 
house found it yet warm from the heat 
of the foot which it had lately held. 
With his hand still stuck thus into the 
great boot, his figure froze and stiff- 
ened with intent astonishment for the 
second time that day at sight of a foot- 
print in the sand—again his own foot- 
print, with that singular pattern of the 
nails around the toe, and again in a 
place where he knew that he had not 
set foot. 

He stood and stared, and again that 
chill sense that “whisht” things were 
about came over him; but it endured 
only for a short while. By degrees the 
intentness of his look relaxed, as a 
dawning intelligence of the meaning of 
it all came to him. He even smiled to 
himself, between anger and amuse- 
ment, as a full conviction reached him 
of how he had been fooled. 

“Tom Causey,” he said, speaking 
softly to himself, “you be a master 
vagabone, you be.” 

He meditated a moment as if uncer- 
tain how best to deal with this “master 
vagabone,” in whose hands he felt him- 
self to have been a fool and a play- 
thing. The sight of the great boot still 
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in his hand seemed to bring inspiration. 
He picked up its fellow, and crept back 
with the pair into the bushes. Then 
he searched about until he found a tree 
of blackthorn, off which he broke a 
small twig ortwo. He felt the thorns, 
like a connoisseur; they were sharp 
and strong. He selected two of the 
twigs which bore, close together, on an 
inch or two of their length, three or 
four of the finest specimens of thorn, 
and then he pushed them well home 
into the toes of the boots. He thrust 
them so far that not until the foot, fore- 
ing its way into the boot, had passed 
that crucial point at which the heel 
sticks hardest, and had gone with a 
thud well home into the boot, would it 
be conscious of the presence of the 
thorns atall. No doubt it was not quite 
a nice thing to do; but then Rimehouse 
was a South Devon man. 

And having set his trap in this man- 
ner, he replaced the boots where he 
had found them; then he ensconced 
himself once more within the bushes 
and waited for Tom Causey to return. 

He had the best part of an hour to 
wait, but never thought of quitting his 
post. He felt as if he could sit there 
till the crack of doom, in anticipation 
of the rich joy which would be his 
when the big man changed his boots. 
Presently, with a quiet tread marvel- 
lous for a person of his bulk, and ac- 
quired only through the life-long habit 
of walking as if a sitting rabbit, to be 
pounced on, were immediately in front, 
Causey came from the river, parting 
the bushes with a right hand held 
high before his face; and in that right 
hand was something which might have 
suggested to Rimehouse, had his mind 
been in the imaginative mood, a gleam- 
ing sword. But that mood had passed 
from him; he had exhausted it in his 
dealings with the boots; and now, in 
the phase of hard practical observation, 
he saw the thing in Causey’s right fist 
clearly for what it was—a salmon held 
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And at that his slow grin 
deepened—the enemy 
delivered into his 


by the tail. 
of expectation 
was completely 
hands. 

The broad face of Causey was very 
pleasant too, with satisfaction as he sat 
down heavily, once more to change his 
footgear. His back, as he sat, was to- 
wards Rimehouse, who was watching 
him intently; but as he took off the first 
boot he threw it beside him carelessly 
in such a way that its sole was turned 
to Rimehouse, and he saw, as he knew 
that he should see, the nails arranged 
just in the pattern of those at his own 
boot’s toe. Then Causey took up the 
other boot—that with the nails on the 
sole of the toe set in ordinary fashion, 
but with a certain quite novel arrange- 
ment of spikes in the inside of which 
even he, the owner of the boot, was 
still unconscious, 

As Causey leant forward to put his 
foot into the boot, Rimehouse raised 
his face above the bushes to watch 
events. ‘There was a moment's pause 
—that moment of effort while the heel 
was pushing past the tightest part 
where the upper of the boot goes round 
the ankle. Rimehouse just saw the 
big figure of the other make its first 
movement of relief and relaxing of the 
muscles as his heel went past this tight 
place; and then there came a sudden, 
wild-beast roar, 

That was the signal for which Rime- 
house had been waiting. He did not 
hurry himself, but went forward 
quietly with his long, lounging steps. 

“Boots don’t vit ‘ee, I’m afeard, 
Tom,” he said with pleasant sympa- 
thy. 

He stooped with a seeming careless- 
ness to pick up the salmon and the boot 
which Causey had just taken off; yet, 
even so, it seemed that he was on the 
watch against developments, for when 
Causey, with a big curse, hurled at his 
head the only boot still unappropriated 
he was quite prepared to dodge it, if 


dodging had been necessary. But it is 
difficult, with the best will in the world, 
to throw straight when one is sitting, 
and Rimehouse’s head was in no dan- 
ger. 

“Thank ’ee kindly, Tom, vor that 
there. ‘Twas jest that t’other boot as 
I was a-wantin’ for make up the evi- 
dence like, when us comes bevoor the 
coort. Shall ’ope for meet ‘ee again 
there soon, Tom,” 

During these observations, of which 
Causey evidently appreciated the humor 
far less keenly than their author, the 
big man was writhing in an agony of 
mingled pain, fury, effort to get off the 
boot, and desire to get at Rimehouse. 
But it is hard for a man to pull off a 
boot quickly when several spikes at 
its toe are running into his foot with a 
keenness which causes him intense an- 
guish in the attempt to get the foot 
into the position in which it can slip 
out of a boot easily; and when he is di- 
vided between this desire and an eager- 
ness to be up and pursue an enemy he 
presents that spectacle of a good man 
struggling with adversity which 
always been deemed supremely edify- 
ing to the gods. It was in this striking 
aspect that Causey now exhibited him- 
self to the gratified appreciation of 
Rimehouse; but as for any remarks 
which he uttered, they are not to be 
repeated, for the reason that for the 
most part they were incoherent, in his 
rage and agony, and for the rest, not 
such as the young person should read. 
Rimehouse did his best for him, how- 
ever, saying soothingly: 

“I do beg ‘ee, Tom, don’t ’ee go work 
yourself into a vit; now don’t ’ee. Ef 
you was vor burst yourself and die, as 
it do zeem to me main likely is what 
you mean vor do, bevor you've a-got off 
that there boot which zeems vor vex 
‘ee, why maybe as volks might think 
as ‘ow I was vor blame in it.” 

“An’ serve ‘ee well right ef you was 
vor ‘ang vor sech dirty trick as this 


has 
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yer, you scounnerel,” roared Causey, 
finding articulate voice for once. 

“I reckon there’s wan o’ the present 
company of two as ‘ll ’ang avoor I 
shall, Tom,” said the river-watcher 
amiably. “Gude-bye to ’ee in the mean- 
time. Us’ll meet again soon in the 
coort, zure enough.” 

And with this pleasant anticipation 
Rimehouse pushed his way through the 
bushes, carrying the salmon and the 
boots, leaving Causey at leisure, and 
at such peace as he could command to 
extricate his foot from its horrid prison, 

The denouement is obvious enough 
and simple. The salmon, by that time 
in a condition which made its presence 
known throughout the court, was pro- 
duced with the boots before the magis- 
trates at their next meeting, Causey 
himself being present in obedience to 
a summons. The fish showed signs of 
impalement by two of the big hooks 
of one of those three-hooked arrange- 
ments with which poachers commonly 
snatch Causey had 
summoned Rimehouse for wounding 
with intent to do grievous bodily harm, 
and had a huge piece of evidence in 
support of his plea in shape of his own 
foot swathed in enough bandages for a 
whole mummy, which he was disap- 
pointed in not being allowed to remove 
in order to show his toe to the court. 
The magistrates unsympathetically 
nonsuited him, on the ground advanced 

The Cornhill Magazine. 


salmon. cross- 


by Rimehouse that he had acted in vir- 
tual self-defence in putting the thorns 
in the boots, in order that Causey should 
be unable to attack and pursue him. 

When sentence was pronounced—fine, 
with alternative of imprisonment— 
Causey produced the money then and 
there out of a black leathern purse, in 
court, with the pleasant wish that he 
“oped as it might do the genelmen of 
the bench much gude.” 

But though Rimehouse won the case, 
it is to be doubted whether the whole 
story did not make more for the credit 
of Causey, because of his ingenuity in 
nailing his the pattern of 
Rimehouse’s, in the eyes of all reasona- 
ble men of North Devon. They did not 
altogether like Rimehouse’s 
throughout the case. It was not so 
much the matter of putting the thorns 
into the boots that 
that seemed all fair enough, because 
blackthorn tree and 
grew everywhere, and, besides, it was 
noticed that Tom Causey walked a 
great deal better on his bandaged foot 
as soon as the case had been settled, 
although it had gone against him, than 
when he thought that he might have 
anything to gain by hobbling; but what 
people did not quite like was the tele- 
scope. That seemed to be taking an 
unfair advantage—hardly playing the 
game. But, then, Rimehouse, after all, 
was a South Devon man. 

Horace G. 


boots on 


action 


was objected to; 


was a common 


Hutchinson. 





THE FOURTH OF JULY IN AMERICA. 


American Imperialists have no need 
to found an organization to whip up en- 
thusiasm for the celebration of an Em- 
pire Day. The circumstances of the 
origin of the United States have pro- 
vided both an for com- 
memoration and an adequate stimulus 
Few of us would 


obvious date 


to a jubilant spirit. 


care to risk an opinion off-hand as to 
the greatest event in English history; 
but in the story of the American Ke- 
public the Declaration of Independence 
holds an undisputed The 
Fourth of July is consequently the red- 


primacy. 


letter day in the American calendar. 
Christmas alone shares with it the dis- 
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tinction of being observed as a legal 
holiday in all States and Territories. 
Even Thanksgiving Day and Washing- 
ton’s Birthday are in a secondary rank. 
If patriotic ardor may be estimated by 
the total number of foot-pounds of 
energy liberated, it may be doubted 
whether any other political commemo- 
ration in the world comes anywhere 
near the anniversary of “the Glorious 
Fourth,” 

The early celebrations seem to have 
been marked by considerable solemnity 
and dignity. The formal reading of the 
text of the Declaration was the most 
prominent feature. Nowadays this 
practice has largely gone out of fash- 
ion. Possibly, in view of the acquisi- 
tion of the Philippines without the Fili- 
pinos themselves being consulted, a 
document which bases the powers of a 
“the the 
governed” is considered scarcely up to 
date. The interest in “glittering gen- 
eralities” appears to be on the decline, 
at any rate in so far as they express 
the political dogmas of the eighteenth 
century. There is still much speech- 
making, however. This is indeed the 
customary method of observing the oc- 
-asion outside of the United States. 
Happily, the War of Independence has 
left no rankling memories on this side 
of the Atlantic; and at the Fourth of 
July dinner in London British speakers 
-an honestly offer their congratulations 
to the representatives of a Republic 
which was built up out of revolted 
British Yet it is neither in 
making nor hearing speeches that the 


government on consent of 


colonies. 


average American displays his patriotic 
sentiment. Mere words fail to satisfy 
his absorbing eagerness to demonstrate 
that no offering is too precious to be 
placed on the shrine of national inde- 
‘an searcely be said of 
Americans that they take their 
But that they keep 
their national holiday with deadly seri- 
the fact that 


pendence, It 
the 
pleasures sadly. 


ousness is evident from 
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every year the celebration of the Fourth 
of July costs the country from one hun- 
dred to two hundred lives, mostly of 
children, besides maiming and other- 
wise injuring a few thousand other per- 
sons. Is there any other nation that 
vindicates with such _ self-sacrificing 
zeal its “inalienable right” to “‘life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness’? 
No one who has not spent a Fourth 
of July in America—unless perhaps he 
has found himself in a Chinese city on 
a New Year’s Day—can have any con- 
ception of the festive possibilities of 
gunpowder. The Fifth of November 
of our childhood is in comparison as a 
penny pistol to an Armstrong gun. In 
New York, for days and even weeks 
beforehand, the din of the streets is 
varied at intervals by the discharge of 
giant crackers. On the actual Fourth, 
from morning to night, the whole city 
seems surrendered to the noise of fire- 
works and pistol interrupted 
only by the occasional clang of the fire- 


shots, 
engine bell. A journey in any direction 
in the tram-cars is accompanied by a 
constant fusillade, and offers at the 
crossing of every side street the specta- 
cle of crowds of children absorbed in 
the fierce delight of a feu de joie. Early 
in the afternoon, the first editions of 
the evening papers begin to give us 
some idea of the price in life, limb, and 
property that is being paid for this en- 
tertainment, The next morning the 
impression is deepened by several col- 
vmns reporting deaths, accidents, and 
fires to such an extent that the paper 
bears some likeness to a special edi- 
tion published in war-time. 

In the year 1902 I took the trouble to 
collect in some detail the particulars 
of the celebration as reported in the 
press of New York, where 1 was then 
living. It was a year, as it so happens, 
in which the number of deaths and ac- 
cidents was below the Al- 
ready on the morning of the Fourth the 
papers had reported the first New York 


average. 
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fire, started soon after midnight by a 
sky-rocket. It destroyed three planing 
mills, doing damage to the amount of 
50,000 dollars, and exposing to grave 
danger the occupants of some adjoin- 
ing tenement houses. The edition of 
an evening paper appearing at about 
seven o'clock had to*devote a column 
and a third to an account of local cas- 
ualties. It included such items as the 
following: A man of thirty-five died 
suddenly of heart disease, a giant fire- 
cracker having been let off at his door. 
A wealthy coal merchant, while walk- 
ing quietly along the street, was struck 
by a stray bullet, which penetrated his 
brain. <A can of powder exploded on 
the porch of a house, and injured a 
mother and four children, one of whom 
had all her hair burnt off. A woman, 
attempting to dodge a sky-rocket, fell 
from a fifth-story window and was 
killed. 

The following morning it was possi- 
ble to make a general survey of the 
results of the previous day. At one 
hospital, the Roosevelt, the officials re- 
ported that they had treated 147 cases. 
There had been in Greater New York 
64 fires, 122 calls for ambulances, and 
26 instances of injury by bullets. The 
list of accidents included such details 
as—shot in breast with pistol he was 
carrying; hand lacerated by premature 
explosion of toy cannon; face and eyes 
injured by fire-cracker explosion; right 
hand blown off by bomb; sight of right 
eye destroyed by fire-cracker; shot in 
thigh; shot in foot. 

The reports from other cities were of 
the same type. According to the Bos- 
ton Transcript, the day passed off 
“quietly” at the Hub, for not more than 
one of the 200 or more injuries was se- 
rious. “The day ended without a sin- 
gle shower or a single death—a record 
remarkable in both particulars.” There 
were about 90 out-patients at the emer- 
gency hospital, and 30 at the relief sta- 
tion at Haymarket Square. The Bos- 
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ton firemen were called to 56 alarms, 
with a total damage of 25,000 dollars. 
At Chicago special note was made of 
the suffering inflicted on patients in the 
hospitals through the discharge of fire- 
crackers, pistols, torpedoes, and shot- 
guns close to the grounds, in spite of 
an appeal that had been made by the 
police to the people of the neighbor- 
hood. At St. Louis a boy of seventeen 
was killed through the premature ex- 
plosion of a jar of sulphuric potash, 
which he was carrying in his pocket, 
with the intention of using it in lieu 
of fire-crackers. His left side was en- 
tirely blown away, and two compan- 
ions were seriously injured. At Phila- 
delphia a young woman standing on 
the doorstep of her father’s house was 
shot dead by a unknown. At 
New Haven a girl of eight was burnt 
to death by her skirt catching fire as 
she was lighting a cracker. At Spring- 
field, Illinois, a of ten hanged 
himself because his father had refused 


person 


boy 


to give him money to buy crackers. At 
the city of the same name in Massachu- 
setts several street cars were set on fire 
by boys who put saltpetre and sulphur 
on the rails, with the result that there 
was an explosion when the cars passed 
over. At Troy, N. Y., a man, while 
setting off fireworks for the amuse- 
ment of his little daughter, had a part 
of his hand blown away by a dynamite 
Fearing that he was maimed 
for life, he stabbed himself in the 
heart and died. At the golf club at 
Cranford, N. J., the accidental ignition 
of some fireworks in an open box cast 
showers of fire on the heads of two 
hundred spectators. Many women’s 
gowns were set ablaze, and in the 
panic children were knocked down and 
trampled upon. At Detroit a man was 
crushed to death under a truck, the 
horses of which had been startled by a 
cracker. 

Let us now examine the statistics of 
Fourth of July casualties throughout 


cracker. 
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the United States. The most trust- 
worthy figures are those published an- 
nually by the Journal of the American 
Medical Here are the 
numbers for the last four years: 


Association. 


1903 | 1904 | 1905 


Killed . . ° . -| 466) 183 
Injured ° . | 3,983 | 3,986 


Killed and Injured .| 4,449] 4,169| 5,176 


I have been unable to find anywhere 
a computation of the total losses in the 
course of the War of Independence, but 
the figures given with respect to cer- 
tain individual battles suggest the esti- 
mate that within the last twenty years 
the United States must have sacrificed 
as many lives in celebrating her inde- 
pendence as she gave in the whole of 
her struggle to secure it. An interest- 
ing sidelight is cast on such compari- 
sons by the Boston, 
which ceiebrates not only the Fourth of 
July, but also the Seventeenth of June, 
the anniversary of Bunker Hill. At 
the celebration on the 17th of June, 
14H, the casualties amounted to 300, or 
about two-thirds the number of losses 
on the American side in the battle it- 


experience of 


self, 
An 

reveals one of the most distressing fea- 

whole celebration: 


analysis of the death statistics 


tures of the 


1908 | 1904 | 1905 | 71906 


87| 75 
95 83 


182 | 158 


406 
60 | 9 


466 | 183 


Death from tetanus 
Death from other causes 


Total deaths 


The large proportion of deaths from 


tetanus helps to explain why the fig- 
ures appearing in the American daily 
papers on the 5th or 6th of July in each 
year come far short of the total pub- 
lished later in the professional journal. 
It is not until about the 14th of the 
month that these cases begin to be re- 
ported. The victims are mostly young 
boys, who suffer intense agony before 


dleath brings release. In 19038 the mor- 
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tality from this cause was so appalling 
that the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association made a painstaking in- 
quiry into the whole subject. That 
year there were found to be only seven 
“Fourth of July tetanus”— 
American specialists give this particu- 
name of its own—that 
were not fatal. The period of incuba- 
was shorter than in other forms 


cases of 
lar variety a 


tion 
of tetanus. 
jury was received in discharging blank 
cartridges from toy pistols, frequently 


In most instances the in- 


of a 22-calibre and generally of most 
flimsy mechanism, 

It may be of interest to add a typical 
summary of deaths from other causes. 
In 1905 the 95 fatalities not resulting 
from tetanus were thus classified: 37 
were killed by 
wounds; 23, mostly young 
were burned to death by fire resulting 
from fireworks; 10 died from fright or 
result of sudden loud 
noises near them, including a baby 
thrown into convulsions by the explo- 
sion of a large fire-cracker near its 
ear; 7 were killed by cannon, 4 by giant 


gunshot 
children, 


persons 


shock, as a 


fire-crackers, 4 by powder explosions, 3 
by misdirected sky-rockets, 2 by falls 
effort to from fire- 


runaways tire- 


get away 


due to 


in the 
crackers, 2 in 
crackers, 2 by dynamite, and 1 by the 
explosion of a railroad torpedo. 

The statistical section of this article 
may be completed by the following 
summary, taken from the same source, 
of the non-fatal injuries for the four 
years in question: 


| 1908 | 1904 | 1905 | 1906 
Loss ofsight . , «| 439) 35) 
Loss of one eye . ‘ 
Loss of leg, arm, or hand 
Loss of one or more fin- | 
174 


: | 8,670 | 3,637 | 4,562| 4,931 


gers ‘ ‘ 
Other injuries . 


Total injuries 


. | 3,983 | 3,986 | 4,994 | 5,308 


There is reason for doubting whether 
even the most carefully compiled sta- 
tistics of killed and wounded can give 
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anything like an adequate idea of the 
suffering caused by the Fourth of July 
celebrations. For one thing, there can 
be no computation of the effect of the 
incessant upon persons. 
Mention was made earlier in this arti- 


uproar sick 
cle of the distress caused to patients in 
Chicago hospitals in 1902. Three years 
later, on a similar occasion, a dispatch 
from the same city reported that “hun- 
dreds of patients in Chicago's hospitals 
were subjected to nervous shocks that 
may eventually result seriously for the 
sufferers.” Further, the statistics take 
into account only such accidents as 
occur on the Fourth of July itself or 
within a few days of that holiday. 
Actually, in the larger cities at any 
rate, the celebration practically begins 
weeks beforehand, and increases in vol- 
ume and intensity until it reaches its 
climax on Independence Day. This 
extension of the time-limit of the dis- 
turbance is periodically bewailed by 
the American press. The New York 
Times of the 28th of April, 1904, pub- 
lished a letter from a correspondent in 
the upper part of the city, who said 
that the noise of fire-crackers was al- 
ready causing suffering. 

Scores of little shops all over this 
city [said the Brooklyn Eagle of the 
15th of June, 1904], have been selling 
torpedoes of the most vicious sort, and 
fire-crackers of any size you like, to 
schoolboys for weeks and months past, 
and the purchasers of the merchandise 
have shot it off as freely on the side- 
walks as they strew fruit skins. in 
various parts of the city the glorious 
Fourth begins to announce itself on 
about the ist of April, and from that 
time forward there is a steady cres- 
cendo of noise, culminating in universal 
racket, stench, discomfort, danger and 
death on Independence Day itself. 
extract from the New 
of June of 


Here is an 
York Tribune of the 26th 
the same year: 

Thanks to the general laxity of the 
city authorities, New York is, as usual, 
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undergoing its customary month of sut- 
fering, beside which the infrequent 
bombardments of Port Arthur pale into 
insignificance. Anticipating by nearly 
a month the old-time celebration of the 
Fourth of July, the necessary permis- 
sion to sell fireworks was granted on 
the 10th of June, and since that date 
385 dealers in explosives have been 
ministering to as many hundreds of 
roughs, corner hoodlums and disorderly 
youths the city over. Thus equipped, 
this rapidly growing disorderly portion 
of the community has been busily en- 
gaged in frightening and burning 
horses, ruining and destroying prop- 
erty, and even maiming and dis- 
figuring human beings, through the 
agency of the Roman candle, the fire- 
cracker, and the other explosive hor- 
rors that characterize the modern cele- 
bration. 


That year it was a favorite pastime 
York to tire 
into an 
explode amid 
The 
quoted 


in New throw lighted 
crackers 


them 


tram-car, and 


women's 


open 
watch 

summer dresses. article from 
I have just 
number of instances of this diversion 
the Sunday. 


Roman 


which reports a 


occurring on previous 
The shooting of 
windows also a 
amusement long the 
Fourth arrived. In 1905 the New York 
Evening Post had a similar complaint 


candles into 


open was popular 


before actual 


to make as early as the 12th of June. 
“Yesterday,” it said (the day referred 
to happened to be Whit Sunday), “the 
East Side was made an almost unliv- 
able from o'clock in the 
morning until close to midnight by rea- 


region six 
son of small penny-a-package cannon, 
and fire-crackers, torpedoes, and loaded 
But accidents occurring so 
long the find no 
place in the statistics. 

It is only fair that 
should be given of the efforts made in 
mitigation. time in June the 
New York Department of Health gen- 
erally a formal recom- 
mending the use of tetanus antitoxin 


revolvers.” 


before celebration 


some account 
Some 


issues notice 
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for all flesh wounds, and giving the 
addresses of antitoxin inspectors who 
are on duty day and night, and will 
administer it free of charge whenever 
so requested. At the same time the 
hospitals lay in an extra supply, not 
only of antitoxin, but of the various 
bandages and lotions that are likely to 
be of service. From 8 A.M. on the 
Fourth of July all leave of absence for 
New York firemen is cut off for twenty- 
four hours. Factory owners take spe- 
cial pains to fill their roof tanks, and 
to see that their fire-extinguishing ap- 
pliances are in good order. Most of 
these precautions, I believe, are adopted 
in other large cities also. Local prac- 
tice varies as to the regulation of the 
sale of fireworks. The 
great number of fatalities from tetanus 
in 1908 attracted general attention, and 
led to restrictions on the sale and use 


pistols and 


of pistols in some of the towns where 
the had most dis- 
astrous. The result was seen in the 
following year in a marked de- 
crease of cases of tetanus from blank 
cartridge, the number falling from 
3863 in 1903 to seventy-four in 1904. 
There is still room for improvement, 
however, in the enforcement of the 
existing legislation in this respect. 
In New York, example, shoot- 
ing in the streets is punishable by 
fines and the confiscation of pistols. 
Last year’s experience shows how im- 
perfectly the prohibitory law acts as a 
On the Sth of July 202 per- 
four New 


celebrations been 


for 


deterrent. 
sons were brought 
York police magistrates for firing re- 
volvers in the streets the previous day. 
The offence was practically the same in 
each case. One magistrate imposed 
fines of ten dollars; another of three 
dollars; another of one dollar; and the 
fourth considered that the confiscation 
of the weapon was sufficient punish- 
ment. In a number of instances the 
prisoners were found to have two or 


before 


more revolvers in their possession, and 
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in one case the police took no fewer 
than seven from one man. The pistols 
thus confiscated are not destroyed, but 
are sold by auction some time later 
for the benefit of the police pension 
fund. This sale gives an opportunity 
to several hundred young men and boys 
to purchase a serviceable engine of war 
for a few cents, and it is believed that 
the same exhibits often figure in sev- 
eral police-court hearings. And even 
these 202 arrests do not by any means 
cover all the cases of shooting, for 
the New York Evening Post of the Sth 
of July, 1906, says: 

Four persons were seriously injured 
in this city yesterday, two of them it is 
feared fatally, by stray revolver bullets, 
The typical action taken in the cases 
is recorded as follows: “No arrests 
were made,” “There was so much noise 
that he could not distinguish the shot 
(sic) that preceded the bullet,’ “The 
police were unable to find who did the 
shooting,” “The person who fired the 
shot could not be found.” 


In the same city the law prohibits 
the retail sale of fireworks except from 
the 10th of June to the 10th of July, 
and allows it between these dates only 
to dealers who have taken out a per- 
mit. It also prohibits the letting-off of 
fireworks without a special permit ex- 
cept from noon on the 3rd of July to 
6 A.M. on the 5th of July. Actually, 
fireworks are exposed for sale in doz- 
ens of small shops that have no permit, 
as well as in a number of unlicensed 
earts and wagons parading the down- 
town streets. The limitation of the 
use of fireworks to forty-two hours, 
while their sale is permitted for a full 
month, is also a merely nominal restric- 
tion. In 1905 the chief of the New 
York fire brigade went so far as to urge 
the total prohibition of the sale and 
use of fireworks for Fourth of July 
celebrations. He supported his plea by 
the statement that during the celebra- 
tion of 1904 there were in Greater New 
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York no fewer than 118 fires directly 
traceable to them. 
of course, too radical to be approved; 
and, indeed, in view of the half-hearted 
enforcement of the existing law, there 
can be no doubt that any attempt to 
tuke 
utterly futile. 


considerable 


This proposal was, 


more drastic measures would be 
As it is, there is often 
the 


and police departments on account of 


friction between tire 
the alleged reluctance of the police to 
exercise their due powers. 

A few years ago considerable promi- 
nence was given to a movement for a 
“noiseless Fourth,” which aimed at the 
popular substitution of patriotic litera- 
ture for destruction. 
The scheme had little vitality. It ob- 
viously offered a tempting opportunity 


implements of 


for sarcastic comment. 


The average boy with 50 cents to 
spend [remarked one newspaper], in- 
stead of buying the familiar six packs 
of fire-crackers, a package of torpedoes, 
a 5-cent cannon-cracker, two 2-cent 
cannon-crackers, 1 cent’s worth of 
punk, and a Roman candle for use in 
the evening, will purchase a copy of 
Burke’s speech on “Conciliation with 
America,” a copy of the “Declaration 
of Independence,” a pamphlet contain- 
ing selections from the speeches of 
Adams, Webster, Pinckney, and Pat- 
rick Henry, and a few stray copies of 
the Federalist. 

Sometimes, too, this movement was 
officially discouraged, as by the Mayor 
of Milwaukee, who in June of last year 
declared: “I want this to be the noisi- 
est Fourth Milwaukee ever had. Every- 
body whoop her up, and have a rousing 
old Independence Day. 
That is what it is for. I all the 
the noise they can, 


celebration of 
want 
boys to make all 
but to be careful of 
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their fingers.” 
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How little headway has been made by 
the propaganda may be 
from the fact that in 1906 the total cas- 
ualties amounted to over a thousand 
more than three years previously. 


reform seen 


It would be an impertinence on the 
part of an English writer to offer any 
exhortations to the amendment of the 
prevailing custom. It is for Americans 
themselves to judge how their patriotic 
feeling may find most suitable expres- 
sion, and an Englishman is least of all 
entitled to remonstrate, inasmuch as it 
is a British reverse that is thus com- 
The propriety of their 
taking vengeance on their own people 
in the twentieth century for their vic- 
tories over British forces in the eight- 


memorated, 


eenth is not open to foreign criticism. 
There is, however, a particular justiti- 
cation for presenting to English readers 
the facts recorded in this article. Just 
now many writers and public speakers 
on both sides of the Atlantic are advis- 
ing us to take American methods as 
our models in the training of the young. 
When the United States is thus held up 
before us as an object-lesson, it is im- 
portant that no section of the evidence 
should be overlooked. It is therefore 
that we 
cognizance of such illustrations of the 


only reasonable should take 


American education as 
afforded in the 
Fourth of July. 
nificant feature of the whole story is 
that, the 
American boys and 


results of are 


celebration of the 
Perhaps the most sig- 
recklessness of 


this while 


youths has such 
appalling consequences at each recur- 
thinks it 
worth while to appeal either to parental! 


ring anniversary, nobody 


authority or to school discipline to 
the disorder. 


Herbert W. Horveill. 


check 
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Mont Dore, la Bourboule, and Royat 
are becoming familiar names to Eng- 
lish travellers who journey thither for 
the mineral baths and that 
make these places so justly celebrated. 
But few out of the hundreds who visit 
Central France think it worth while to 
explore the neighborhood of these wa- 
tering-places, or dream of the interest 
and peculiar beauty with which this 
volcanic region abounds, and to few is 
enjoyed by 


waters 


the 
the writer, who had the good fortune 
to spend weeks at a time on several 
successive summers in a French coun- 


vouchsafed privilege 


tty house at Issoire. 

An hour by train from Clermont Fer- 
rand, following the upper valley of 
the river Allier, as it winds its way be- 
tween green hills, vine-covered slopes, 
and heights crowned by villages or 
ruined castles, brings one to the junc- 
tion of the Couze, the larger stream. It 
bearing the 
name, which all, sooner or later, 
their into the Allier. 
stands the ancient little town of Issoire 
on the outskirts of the rich plain of the 


is one of several same 
pour 


waters Here 


Limagne. Probably its name was de- 
rived from the Gallic Iciodorum; under 
the Romans it famed for its 
schools; in the third century St. Austre- 
Christianity 


was 
moine first introduced 
within its walls, and built a monastery, 
but two hundred years later the abbey 
was sacked and the town set on fire 
In 1574 Captain Merle 
and Calvinists held the 
place, kinds of 
cesses; but this disaster was as nothing 


by the Vandals, 
his bands of 
committing all ex- 
compared to its fate when, three years 
later, it fell into the hands of the Duc 
d’Alencon, the King’s brother, who, af- 
ter putting most of the inhabitants to 
death, and destroying the town itself, 
erected a column in what had been the 
centre of the place. bearing the inscrip- 


Surely a 
day 


tion: “Ici fut IJssoire.” 
chequered record for a_ present 
Sleepy Hollow, chiefly remarkable for 
its beautiful church of St. Paul. Built 
in the eleventh century, in the Roman- 
esque style peculiar to Auvergne, it still 
remains one of the finest specimens of 
this class of architecture, in spite of 
its partial destruction in the sixteenth 
century. Itstands absolutely detached 
in the midst of its Place, a dark sombre 
mass, its tint being due to the volcanic 
stone used in its construction. An oc- 
tagonal tower rises from the ceutre of 
the building and ends in a metal roof 
instead of in a less pointed 
spire, as was intended by the designer, 
whose arches and their 
found to be too weak to bear the thrust 
to which his spire would have sub- 
jected them. Consequently, when 
viewed from a distance, especially on 
the east, the whole effect is that of a 
pyramid. Round the various semi-cir- 
cular apsidal chapels run rough geomet- 
ric designs worked out in darker and 
lighter shaded stone, while above each 
of their windows is a carving of one or 
other of the twelve sigus of the Zodiac. 
The roofs are all of stone slabs, locally 
known as “ddle,” and instead of a ridge 
stone or tile there is a quaint fretted or- 
nament resembling a balustrade. The 
interior is very fine, though its decora- 


more or 


piers were 


tion is peculiar, consisting of a wavy 
pattern stencilled—in imitation Byzan- 
the 


vileness of 


colors. It leads 
exclaim at the 
but Viollet-le-Duc, an 


authority, unearthed 


tine—in garish 
visitor to 
modern taste, 
unquestionable 
the original designs when he was called 
in by the Bishop of Clermont to decide 
upon the internal decoration, upon the 
churck being more or less restored 
some few 
ures climbing round are sculptured to 


form the capitals and they bear traces 


years ago. Grotesque fig- 
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of color; some represent New Testa- 
ment incidents, the Last Supper 
amongst them. The aisles and tran- 
are covered with a semi-vault 
roof, forming a quarter of a 
circle, and thus serving as a_ but- 
tress to support the main vault of the 
nave and the tower. The east window 
in the apse is crooked, in honor of the 
tradition that Christ inclined His head 
to one side on the cross. Beneath the 
choir is an extensive crypt, where ser- 
vice is occasionally held. 

In the market square is a bit of old 
arcading which transports us to Italy. 
It especially recalls Southern scenes on 
fruit-vendors and 
others erect their stalls under huge 
and red umbrellas, like small 
tents, that cluster round the fountain 
in the centre. The farmers in their 
blue blouses drive in from the villages 
and scattered hamlets for miles around, 
and the whole town resounds with the 
the cobblestones. 
and carts 


septs 
stone 


market-days, when 


green 


clatter of sabots on 
The air is full of 
drawn by bullocks or horses crowd the 
thoroughfares, Though Issoire is de- 
cidedly a dirty town, and very unsa- 
vory in parts, there are many bits to 
delight an artist’s eye in the parrew al- 
leys and side-streets, where brilliant 
flowers bloom in earthenware pots on 
the window-sills of the old houses or 
stand on the parapet of the outside 
staircases and the little terraces in 
which most of them terminate. Women 
in the round white muslin caps of Au- 


voices, 


vergne are standing about, and cats lie 
sunning themselves. There is one cor- 
ner especially which might be Vene- 
tian, where, in a the 
washerwomen ply their trade in a run- 
The houses almost meet 
and 


narrow street, 
ning stream. 
overhead, casting deep shadows 
forming a wonderful study in chiaros- 
curo with the brilliant sunshine spark- 
ling on the water. And again there is 
another picturesque glimpse where a 
swiftly revolving black wooden mill- 
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wheel is to be seen with enormous cob- 
webs draping the neighboring walls. 
The drops glisten on them like dia- 
monds, and the vines here and there 
throw trembling green shadows against 
the walls of the tall houses. 

There are octroi barrier-gates at each 
entrance to the town. These are closed 
at ten o'clock every night. Belated in- 
habitants have often to wait long be- 
fore they can make themselves heard, 
and the gates are opened by a sleepy 
gardien in his nightcap. One of these 
men has a wooden leg, and report says 
the traveller has to wait outside till it 
has been donned, before the gate-keeper 
limps out to draw back the bars. This 
custom of the barriéres is doubtless a 
remnant of feudal days adapted to the 
When 
the autumn manoeuvres happen to be 
held in Auvergne, the little town puts 
appear- 


modern levying of town dues. 


on an unwontedly animated 
ance. Soldiers in their gay uniforms 
parade the streets, officers dash by on 
horseback, and all is bustle and stir. 
Round the outskirts of the town are 
market-gardens, and beyond the coun- 
try is richly cultivated, for the vast plain 
of the Limagne is famed for its fruit. 
Apricots, peaches, pears and plums ri- 
pen to perfection in the hot sun which 
in summer and autumn burns over 
Central France, but the heat 
light and dry a quality that it is not 
The of the 
sunny slopes is specially favorable to 
the growth of which 
Altogether it is a wonderfully beautiful 
country taken in its own way, unique 
of its kind and varied. 
Here and there in the fields rise strange 
small round towers built of stone, with 


is of -so 


oppressive, volcanic soil 


vines, abound. 


excessively 


sloping roofs; these are ancient dove- 
cots, and, as we drive past, the pigeons 
may be seen still flying in and out of 
with sweeping curves 


Before 


them 
against the cloud-flecked sky. 


some of 


the Revolution only the nobles were al- 


lowed to keep pigeons. It was one of 
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the many “droits des Seigneurs’” which 
gave rise to so much ill-feeling, for the 
pigeons fed on the corn of the peasants, 
and were of course partly fattened at 
their expense. Now, wherever one of 
these towers remains, it is a sure sign 
that there once a nobleman’s 
chateau. In the same way, a magnifi- 


cent avenue of old trees may often be 


stood 


seen crossing the fields, evidently in old 
days the approach to some grand do- 
main or lordly park. 

The villages are dirty, but very pic- 
turesque, with quaint forges provided 
with a complicated erection for shoeing 
cattle. It 
which 


refractory horses and con- 


sists of wooden rails, within 
the animal is imprisoned and rendered 
perfectly helpless, being swung up by 
means of a wide canvas girth; each leg 
is kept separately extended and tied to 
a post. The entrance to many of the 
marked by wayside stone 
crucifixes, often 


or lichen, tempered by the 


Villages is 
crosses or covered 
with moss 
ravages of wind 

In the open plain near Issvire rise four 
le beau, 


and weather. 
conical hills known as Nonette 
Usson le fort, 
Vodable le riche. 
in ruins, and Usson is surmounted by 
a statue of the Virgin standing on a pil- 
lar, with the village of the same name 
clustering at its base, together with the 


Ybois le bein situé, and 


Now their castles are 


Marguerite de Va- 
how- 


ivy-covered ruins of 
Fine old chateaus, 
ever, still abound, inhabited 
by old Royalist families. the 
is that of St, Cyrgues, 
A pleasure- 


lois’ chateau. 
and are 
One of 
most beautiful 
girt by an imposing park. 
garden laid out in brilliant 
surrounds the ivy-covered walls of the 
the 
Inside are stately 


parterres 


house, from which now waterless 


mout 
rooms with polished wooden floors, an 


separates it. 


armory, beautiful tapestries, hangings, 
tine old furniture and a lovely chapel. 
The Monsieur d’Hunolstein, is 
a descendant of Tourzel. 
Not far off, down a lane, at cross roads, 


owner, 
Madame de 
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stands a crucifix, a very fine specimen 
of the many which are to be met with 
in Auvergne. 

Lagrange, 
of Montgolfier of ballooning fame, is an 
example of a modern French chdteau. 


belonging to a descendant 


There are many others where, in the 
rardens, the 
through the night, the reedy notes of 
the tree and 
fountains plash into basins at which 
the doves come to drink in the morning 


nightingales sing all 


frogs sound musically, 


with a great fluttter of white wings, 
while within, the stateiy old rooms are 
inhabited by owners of historic names, 
and the courteous bearing of the men 
the 


tapestry or 


refined grace of women 
their 
frames transport us 


life of a hundred years 


and the 


bending over em- 


broidery back 
to the Court 
ago. 

The drives in the 
endless, and each differs from the other, 
One is to the village of Brennat, with its 
fortified church, of whose four towers 


neighborhood are 


one remains, with the opening for the 
Bright 
carna- 


guns and an external staircase. 


flowers, cacti, geraniums and 
tions, grow in cracked pots on the win- 
dow-ledges of the little houses in the 
village. Some distance beyond, the cas- 
tle of Péchot occupies a hilltop, and is 
Though it 


the 


a most picturesque object. 
is now reduced to a farmhouse, 
fortress is still plainly discernible look- 
into the Sauxil- 


another 


ing down lowlands. 


langes is charming village, 
with a delicious green valley beyond, 
where a stream flows between fir-clad 
hills, and several sawmills give work to 
the people of the valley. If you fol- 
low the stream deeper into the valley, 
you reach a fairy dell. Here are tan- 
gled wood-paths, where the ferns grow 
high; tall crimson foxgloves sway in 
the breeze, and feathery reine des pres 
the water; 


startled wood-pigeons dart in and out 


(meadowsweet) bends near 


of their leafy coverts, and rabbits flash 
the while the 


out of bracken, rooks 
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hold high parliament, and circle round 
with noisy cawings. 

A strange story is told by the country 
folk of an declared to have 
happened near this place some forty 
years ago. On the eve of St. Michel's 
festival, on one of the dark mornings 
which predict the advent of snow, so 
common among the mountains in au- 
tumn, two travellers of forbidding as- 
along the road 
Champétiéres to 


incident 


walking 
from 
On reaching the cross- 


pect were 


which leads 
Sauxillanges. 
roads beside a small wood they seemed 
disturbed by the cawing of some rooks 
perched in the neighboring trees. *Lis- 
ten,” said the other, looking 
round him furtively, “it is very strange, 
but these might be the same rooks we 
noticed when we killed that wretch of 
a cotton merchant on just such a morn- 
Fortu- 


one to 


ing, in just such gray weather. 
nately these ugly birds cannot speak, 
but only croak.” A shepherd, who was 
sheltered behind a rock and so hidden 
from sight, heard the words, and has- 
tened to report them to the authorities. 
The two strangers were pursued and 
overtaken, and, in a moment of sur- 
prise and terror, became so involved in 
their replies that they proved them- 
guilty, and finally 
Nearly twenty years had 
which at the 
sensation 


selves confessed 
their crime. 
passed since the murder, 
time had created a great 
throughout the countryside, had been 
committed. The culprits were tried, 
condemned, 

On warm summer evenings it is de- 
lightful to drive beside the river Allier, 
rocky bed. 


and executed. 


which winds along in a 
Strange are the volcanic rocks and hills 
rising here and there. On ridge 
stands the most picturesque village of 
St. Yvoine. During the ninth and 
tenth centuries it served as an impreg- 
nable fortress against the assaults of 
Normans. Further on, the great 
tower of Montpeyroux, the 
ruins of Buron, and the Gallic 


one 


the 
round 
feudal 
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village of Coudes are all pointed out to 


the stranger, Or may climb up 


the hillsides, and after a steep ascent 


you 


you will reach a wide grassy plateau 
where the air blows fresh and clear, and 
you look down on the undulating plain 
there wonderful 


by the 


below, where are 


clouds which 
beautiful in 


Indeed, 


shadows cast 


more marvellously 
this region than in any other. 
I think they form a peculiar feature 
Streams wind 
and 


seell 


of this part of France. 
their the 
there are rich fields of corn, sainfoin, 


way in green hollows, 
and clover, ~ It seems impossible that 
any plant should grow on the strange 
volcanic formations and basaltic rocks 
shaped like organ pipes, but they are 
yellow with stonecrop. These crags 
blend with wide horizons of wondrous 
charm which culminate against the 
western sky in the beautiful chain of 
the Monts Dore, with fantastic shapes 
standing out blue, purple, or green ac- 
cording to the weather and the time of 
day. 

Another pleasant drive in early sum- 
mer is to St. Lembron, two 
hours to the south of Issoire, past fields 


Germain 


of poppies and waving barley swaying 
in the breeze, along the level tree-bor 
Larks, the 
merest specks up in the blue, pour out 
The air is full of the 
Among 


dered reute départementale, 


floods of song. 
delicious scent of young vines. 
the _ glistening, 
bunches of baby grapes net much big- 
Wild roses hang 


tender leaves are 
ger than pins’ heads. 
in wreaths over the hedges, shedding 
pink and white petals on the ground. 
All around, the plain spreads out like a 
Now and then one meets 
and led by 


sea of color. 
haycarts drawn by 
Auvergnat peasants shod in sabots, and 


oxen 


wearing wide-brimmed felt hats, whose 
varying tints of seedy black tell of hot 


sunshine and exposure to the ele- 


ments. 
St. Germain itself is a cheerful-look- 
little Beyond, the country 


ing town. 
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grows wilder, and the road mounts up 
to the straggling village of Ardes-sur- 
Couze, whence come most of the “mar- 
peaux de lapins” who 
Some of them make 


chands de 
abound in Paris. 
handsome fortunes; an example is the 
Madame Martin, well 
He has a 
is now a 


husband of a 
known in this rural district. 
grand villa at Ardes, and 
great jeweller in the capital. 
Auvergnats are proverbially avaricious 
and hard at driving a bargain, and 
there are many sayings among them 
which illustrate the “Profitons 
coumo un Aubergnat” (let us profit like 
an Auvergnat); “Espargnaire coumo un 
Aubergnat” (to save or hoard like an 


fact: 


Auvergnat); “Auverniat, preste me sing 
sols.” “Oh! lou ai pas.” “Tin rindrai 
sai.” “Oh! lou ai!’ (Auvergnat, lend 
me five sous. Oh! I haven't got them. 
I'll give you six. Oh, I've got them.) 
A story is told of two shoemakers who 
were sleeping in the same room and 
were overheard to carry on the follow- 
“Piorrounel!” “De que 


ing dialogue: 


boit” “Duermés?” “Per qué?” “Oques 
qué, se duermios pas, te’ dirio de me 
oliguet 
lou Piorrounel. What do 
you want? Are you asleep? Why? Be- 


prestacing frances.” “‘Duermdé’ 


(Piorroune!l! 


cause if you are not asleep, I should 
ask you to lend me five francs. I am 
asleep, answered Piorrounel.) 

The longest expedition that we made 
was to Besse-en-Chandesse, distant fif- 
Issoire. Early on a 


teen miles from 


morning we set 


by two 


glorious midsummer 


out in a wagonette drawn 
strong carthorses, and passing through 
the village of Perrier, near some rocks 
number of caverns, some of 
inhabited, we 

the 


which 


with a 


which are still reached 


where remains of a re- 
markable landslip 
on June 25, 1737, are visible. It 
stroyed almost the whole village, but 
none of the inhabitants suffered, as 
they were all at Mass at the time, and 
undamaged. 


Pardines, 
took place 


de- 


the church remained 
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Vast fragments extend nearly a mile 

from the crag whence they fell. 
Further on are the Grottes de Jonas, 

hollowed 
One of 


where sixty-eight halls are 
out in the rock. 
these evidently served as a church, and 
there are traces of thirteenth-century 
frescoes on the 


nected by stairways have been hewn 


red volcanic 


walls, Stories con- 
out in the rock. 
vations are believed to have been the 
work of the Templars, who used the 
place as a fortress in the Middle Ages. 
Further on, the stream from the Cas- 
d’Anglard, a waterfall, 
roadway. As one 


These strange exca- 


cade lovely 
flows 


mounts higher and higher the country 


across the 


becomes more and more wildly deso- 
late. Human habitations disappear, 
and only now and then one sees a shep- 
herd’s hut mounted on wheels. On the 
high green fells are found grass of Par- 
nassus, gentian, campanulas, wild pan- 
sies and colchicums, The distances 
look dreamy, and the sunshine falls like 
the hilltops. The 

At one point only 


a golden veil on 

solitude is absolute. 
we came upon a cart piled high with 
hay, the peasants resting beside it; it 
was a subject fit for Millet’s brush. 
The road leads to Brion, where, from 
time immemorial, summer cattle-fairs 
been held. On these occasions 


as five 


have 
as many thousand 
bullocks of the celebrated Salers breed 
may be assembled in the open. 
All night long the tread of cattle is 
heard as they pass through the sleeping 
In winter the whole district 


cows and 


seen 


villages. 
is buried deep in snow. 
are put up at intervals to 
way, but not so long ago a curé, who 
had been called to visit a sick parish- 
ioner, found dead some thirty 
yards from his own church, having lost 
his bearings in the blinding tourbillon. 
Besse stands high, four thousand one 
hundred and fifty feet above sea level. 
It is an ancient windswept town, most 
of its houses dating from the fifteenth 


Guide-posts 
mark the 


was 
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and sixteenth centuries. They were 
the abodes of knights and nobles, and 
royal ladies too, and often have beauti- 
fully carved doorways. ‘The fact that 
they are built of lava gives them a som- 
bre appearance. One, known as the 
house of the Reine Margot (it served as 
one of her many prisons), is now a bak- 
ery. There are fountains with ice- 
cold water in every street. The quaint 
clock-tower dates from the fifteenth 
century. Some of the town-gates and 
portions of the walls are still intact. 
The church, Romanesque in style, is 
famed for its miraculous statue of the 
Virgin, a small black image. This was 
absent from its shrine at the time of 
our visit, for it spends the summer 
months in a little mountain chapel at 
Vassiviére, among the shepherds and 
their flocks. Most of the wonder-work- 
ing images of the Virgin which are met 
with in Auvergne are black, with scant 
claim to artistic beauty. They some- 
what resemble Hindu idols, being laden 
with jewels and gorgeous robes, but 
they undoubtedly very ancient. 
Legend reports that particular 
Virgin, having been brought down in 
1686 from her mountain retreat at Vas- 
siviére, seven kilométres distant, and 
installed with great sixty 
priests in the Parish Church at Besse, 
returned during the night to Vassiviére, 
This having happened on several occa- 
sions, it was decided that she should 
and the 
Accord- 


are 
this 


pomp by 


winter at Besse 
summer on the mountain. 


ingly, on the first Sunday in July, she 


spend the 


is carried up to the lonely chapel, and 
on the first Sunday after September 20 
On both 
crowded to over- 


she is brought down again. 
Besse is 
flowing. Bands of pilgrims or holi- 
day-makers come in from every ham- 
let. 
guns are fired as the Virgin passes un- 
der the and house is il- 
luminated at night. 
self is very imposing, with a long train 


occasions 


Flowers are strewn in the streets, 


gate, every 


The procession it- 
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of authorities and priests, banners and 
crosses, and men, women, and children 
carrying burning The bear- 
ers of the stretcher on stands 
the statue 
through each commune. Large sums are 
paid for the privilege of carrying the 
sacred image, names of aspirants being 
inscribed as early as Easter, and so 
high is the price given that the money 
thus received forms the chief revenue 
of the church at Besse. Formerly this 
high oftice was known as “Reinages,” 
from the fact that a so-called King and 
Queen used to buy the right to follow 
the Virgin in royal robes, and so add 
to the magnificence of her train. On 
the mountain- 
top of Vassiviére amid its green soli- 


candles, 
which 


are changed as it passes 


these occasions lonely 
tude, where the only signs of habitation 
are a few shepherds’ huts and burons,' 
is crowded for the open air Mass cele- 
brated there. Faith is still keen in 
these parts, and the Virgin of Vassi- 
viére is worshipped with great devo- 
tion. Endless are the miracles attrib- 
uted to her. The sick are healed, the 
blind receive their sight, and the dead 
are raised. Her with 
cx voto offerings, from the rudest wax 
objects to costly jewelled and gilt gifts, 


shrine is laden 


Let no stranger, however well versed 


in the French of the salon or school- 
room, imagine that he can either un- 
understood of the Au- 


The younger gener- 


derstand or be 
vergnat peasant. 
ation learn French as a new language 
on beginning to attend school, and thus 
gradually there is growing up a French- 

but the 
asked, “Can 


speaking population, elders 
have always to be 
speak French?’ Often the response is 
a shake of the head, and the informa- 
tion, the meaning whereof is grasped 
from the 
that this one or that one is capable of 
communicating with the stranger. The 
patois is guttural, and there are, appar- 
ently, Italian, Spanish and Latin words 


you 


accompanying pantomime, 


1 Sheds where cheese is made. 
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mixed up in it upon a groundwork of 
unknown derivation. 

Among the Auvergnats a host of tales 
up, including 
circumstantial accounts of wizard meet- 


and legends has grown 


ings on the Puy de Déme, stories of cu- 
rious and unaccountable phenomena of 
earthquakes, each attributed to some 
occult power and giving rise to blood- 
curdling narrations about ghosts and 
ghouls, and accounts of the varying vi- 
cissitudes of wars which raged long 
and often in the land. In these the 
English took a large part, and often 
some tale of wild daring or bloody en- 
with the 

Anglais qui 


assertion: 
ont fait 
Likely enough, too; for was not 
Auvergne part and parcel of Aquitaine, 
the dower of our Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
whose son the Black Prince traversed 
the land in 1356? These legends com- 
bine to form a rich collection, 
specimens of which, translated from 
saul Sébillot’s “Litérature 
Auvergne,” may 


terprise ends 


“ 


“C"étaient des 


cela.” 


a few 


Orale de 
serve as a suitable 
termination to this brief record of some 
summer days in the Puys d'Auvergne. 

“When God created Adam from the 
clay, the Devil aspired to imitate God, 
and to have His creative power, so he 
form in moist- 
and breathed upon it to 
The form took life indeed, 
but instead of a man, it was nothing 


too moulded a human 


ened earth, 
animate it. 
but an ape.” 

“Whose is that sad voice. what mean 
those lamentable cries which from the 
beginning of December to the end of 
March are heard more than once dur- 
ing our long winter nights, and which 
blend with the gusts of wind and the 
sound of church bells ringing for the 
marris (unfortunates lost in the snow)? 
It is an unhappy soul who is expiating 
During his lifetime 
placed a boundary mark, and is con- 


his sin. he dis- 
demned indefinitely to come every dark 


and snowy night to search, without 


ever being able to find it, for the place 
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whence he moved a heavy stone which 
he carries on his shoulders. 
and 


He passes 
repasses, panting, near the 
where he violated another’s property, 
without being able to recognize it. He 
sinks in the drifts, rises, returns, falls, 
moaning his cry 
‘Where shall I put it?” 

“There was a young girl of the Bourg 
of Nissayre who was going to be mar- 
ried. One day her fiancé came to fetch 
her very early in the morning to go and 
make wedding purchases at St. Flour. 
The girl left happily with her fiancé, 
and was so pleased and in such a hurry 
to buy beautiful things that she forgot 


spot 


ever of distress: 


to say her prayers. 

“All passed as well as possible. The 
gold chain, the ear-rings, the wedding 
ring and the other rings delighted her 
and suited her to perfection. In the 
evening the 
bride’s name) had her pockets full of 
jewelry, and carried three parcels of 
fine stuff. As they went, climbing the 
hill, she talked to her fiancé. The vel- 
vet was black, the apron of good silk, 
and the gown of green merino. All of 
a sudden that the 
thread of the same color as her gown 


Jeanneton (such was 


she remembered 


was wanting: ‘It is very tiresome,’ she 
‘We are already so far from St. 
Flour, but we must retrace our steps. 
If my gown were not sewn with green 
thread, it would bring me ill luck. 
They had already reached the Baraque- 
de-l’Enfer on the top of the hill, but 
they decided to return to the town, re 
who not a 


said. 


good 
They 


flecting that he has 
memory must have good legs. 
had, however, scarcely gone a few steps, 
when Jeanneton found in the middle of 
the road a reel of thread of the shade 
of her gown. ‘What luck! she cried. 
‘This thread will do beautifully. In 
the town itself we should find no bet- 
ter nor any of such a good color. And 
the two young people returned home. 
“Next day the cleverest dressmaker 
of the countryside made the dress; it 
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was long enough and wide enough, and 
had not a fold. In fact every one 
agreed that it fitted perfectly, 
that the bride would be very grand on 
her wedding day. The thread was of 
a beautiful green shade, and exactly 
matched the color of the gown. The 
There were more 


and 


wedding day came. 
than fifty invited relatives, besides a 
number of young men and maidens of 
the neighborhood. All left the house to 
go to the church. The was 
fine, the bells rang, and the musette (a 
kind of bagpipe) preceded the wedding 
Children 


weather 


party, playing a gay tune. 
followed singing: 

Les tchaneyreros basoun fleuri, 
La bello nobio bay sourti; 
Basoun flouri, basoun grana, 
La bello nobio bay passa. 


Les rues vont fleurir, 

La belle mariée va sortir; 

Elles vont fleurir, elles vont grainer, 
La belle mariée va passer. 


They arrived at the church door; they 
entered; but at the moment when the 
bride dipped her fingers into the holy 
water, her green gown fell into thirty 
pieces. There any 
thread of the same color as the stuff. 
The reel found in the middle of the 
road on the day when Jeanneton had 
not said her prayers was lou draq (le 
drac)? who had changed himself into a 
thread. All the were 
horror-stricken, poor 
half-clothed, did 
herself—and 


was no longer 


reel of guests 


and Jeanneton, 
not 


the 


know where to 


hide wedding could 
not take place.” 
“There was once a 
so miserly that she grudged the bread 
she ate and the time she spent in say- 
She became a widow, 


woman who was 


ing her prayers. 


2 The drac, who could take any form he 
chose, was a kind of devil that formerly used 
to haunt the country at night and amuse him. 
self by playing tricks upon the peasants, 
shepherds, goatherds and laborers. 
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and time after her husband's 


death occurred the ceremony of Roga- 


some 


tions, 

“The procession is at night, and lasts 
at least two hours, for in many puar- 
ishes itepasses all through the villages 
and across many fields, The miserly 
woman did not want to lose time. —In- 
stead of following the others, she went 
straight to her field in order to begin 
working there as soon as day dawned. 
As she passed by a place called le Pré- 
Labbé, she met the procession of the 
dead of her own parish, who were also 
She knelt 


and saw 


performing their Rogations. 

down while they passed by, 
them defile in their white 
sheets, singing litanies. This proces- 
sion was much finer than the other, for 
there are dead than living, but 
finally it all passed by, and the widow 


winding- 


more 


was about to rise from her knees, when 
she saw a poor spirit who followed the 
others afar. His sheet was all in holes, 
and every time he passed near a bram- 
left a bit behind 
front of her, 
‘Ah, my 


ble or a thorn, he 
him. When he 
she recognized her husband. 


came in 


poor man,’ she said to him, ‘why do you 
walk so far behind in the procession, 
and what prevents your going with the 
others? 
“Unhappy 
‘vou buried me in such a ragged sheet 
that the least tears it into 
pieces, The had 
sheets, pass through the brambles with- 


woman,’ answered he, 
bramble 


others, who good 
out getting torn, because their linen is 
strong, but I am obliged to spend the 
time in freeing myself, and that is why 
I am so far behind the rest.’ 

“The widow had masses said for the 
repose of her husband, and it is as- 
serted that since this time the dead are 
buried in good sheets throughout the 
countryside, so that they may take part 
without 


the 


Rogation procession 


their 


in their 


leaving bits of sheets on 
brambles.” 


E. C. Vansittart. 
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JAPAN, AMERICA, AND THE ANGLO-SAXON 


There has been a good deal of uneasi- 
ness during the past week in regard to 
the relations between Japan and Amer- 
ica, caused by the news thatan Ameri- 
can fleet has been ordered to proceed to 
the Pacific—a fleet composed of practi- 
cally all America’s fighting ships. The 
anxiety thus created, although it was 
at once explained officially that the re- 
solve to send the fleet to the Pacific 
was an old one, and dictated rather by 
considerations of naval training than 
of international policy, was maintained 
by a very alarmist communication sent 
by the special correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph at the Hague Confer- 
ence. It was there alleged that diplo- 
matic Notes of a grave character had 
been passing between the two Govern- 
ments, and that were 
rapidly drifting to an impasse. This 
pessimistic forecast, however, has also 


their relations 


been contradicted, and it has been semi- 
officially stated that there is nothing in 
the have 
ceeding between the two Governments 
which can at all warrant the conclu- 
sions set out in the Daily Telegraph. 
Careful the situa- 
tion as a whole, enforced by informa- 


negotiations that been pro- 


consideration of 


tion from trustworthy sources, has led 
us to the conclusion that matters are at 
the moment by no means so serious as 
has been represented. There is, we 
feel convinced, no immediate danger of 
hostilities. Both Governments are ab- 
solutely determined to avoid war. Nei- 
ther will in the existing circumstances 
strike till it has been struck, and nei- 
ther means to be the first to strike. 
That being so, we are, we believe, am- 
ply justified in dismissing the notion of 
war as at the present moment wholly 
incredible, But though 


present risk, we must reluctantly admit 


there is no 


that the situation, considered not as re- 


gards the present but the future, con- 
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WORLD. 


tains many elements of anxiety. Those 
who look forward to a conflict at some 
time or other caused by the determina- 
tion of the Japanese to press, and the 
determination of the Anglo-Saxon over- 
sea, both in America and in Australia 
and New Zealand, to resist, the claim 
of the Japanese to enter and to help to 
develop territories bordering on the Pa- 
cific which the white considers 
reserved for his special occupation, can, 


man 


unfortunately, not be described as mere 
visionaries or The hard, 
practical facts of the case are with the 
pessimists. We may sum up the situ- 
ation, indeed, by saying that though 
things at present are not nearly as bad 
as “the man in the supposes, 
the future outlook, though not neces- 
sarily a near future, is probably a good 
deal worse than he imagines. 

We find ourselves in agreement with 
the leading article in the Daily Tele- 
of Wednesday, which dwells 
upon the indisputable fact that the peo- 
ple of Australia and New Zealand are 
determined to “keep their several coun- 
tries to themselves and to receive only 
the immigrants they can assimilate,” 
and “are prepared to make any sacri- 
fice’ to maintain this principle. As the 
Daily “they have 
been infinitely wiser, calmer, and more 
decent in their procedure than Califor- 
nia has been, but to their determina- 
tion, as we have described it, it is well 
known that there are no limits what- 
We may dislike this view, and 


dreamers. 


street” 


graph 


Telegraph goes on, 


ever.” 
we may wish that it were possible that 
the Britons oversea willing 
to count the Japanese as white men, 


would be 


and to consider them as fit to be assim- 
Whether 
have 


ilated into their communities. 
we like it or not, 
got to admit the fact that the opin- 
we just not 

and in all 


however, we 


suggested is 


probability 


ion have 


held, human 
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never will be held, by the inhabi- 
tants of Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, or the Pacific provinces 
of Canada. The inhabitants of these 
communities realize, in view of the im- 
mense capacities of the Japanese for 
emigration, that if they were once to al- 
low the Japanese full and free rights of 
access and occupation, they would be 
obliged to look forward in the future 
to a mixed European and Japanese 
polity, and to their 
of a white Anglo-Saxon self-governing 
State. Much as we respect the Japan- 
ese, much as we detest the usual phe- 
nomena of racial and color prejudice, 
strongly as we condemn and sternly as 
we would punish the monstrous out- 
have occasionally been 
committed by the the 
yellow man, we are bound to say that 
in the last resort we cannot wonder 
that the self-governing English-speak- 
ing communities of the Empire are de- 
termined to remain white men’s coun- 
tries, with all that that involves, and 
will not run the risk of letting the land 
they live in and the land they love Le 
the ground for an experiment 
which has never before been tried in 
history,—the experiment of a commu- 
nity of mixed European and Asiatic 
blood, founded on a mixture of the so- 
cial, religious, and moral ideals of the 
two continents. 

People sometimes talk as if it were 
possible to segregate the Asiatic and 
the European, and to let each live bis 
own life side by side without jealousy 
Those who argue thus 


abandon ideal 


rages which 


white man on 


made 


or interference. 
do not realize the conditions of Colonial 
life. It is, no doubt, quite possible in 
Egypt or in India for a small number 
of highly paid officials to segregate 
themselves, and to produce a European 
community European 
ideals within the Asiatic polity. When, 
however, working men of the yellow 
race live side by side with working 
men of the white race, no such life in 


governed by 
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water-tight compartments is possible. 
The races must either mix, or one must 
go. Let our readers who are made in- 
dignant by the logic of these facts 
place themselves for a moment in the 
position of a working man in Australia 
or New Zealand. Can they honestly 
say that they would like to live as poor 
men in a close community side by side, 
and on an absolute equality, with men 
aul women of the yellow rave, with 
their children in hourly intercourse 
with the children of that race, and with 
those children and themselves called 
upon almost daily to choose whether 
they would couform to the moral, intel- 
lectual, and social standards set by 
Asia upon all sorts of questions, in- 
cluding matters of religion and sex, or 
We do not wish 
European 


those set by Europe? 
to argue here whether the 
standards are necessarily better, 
we are fully aware that a 
may often put to shame a European in 
matters of morality, temperance, and 
The fact remains, how- 
and 


and 
Japanese 


self-restraint. 

ever, that the 
political ideals are different, and we, at 
any rate, have no hesitation whatever 
in declaring that for our people the 
Christian civilization is infinitely the 
better, and that every effort and sacri- 
fice must be made to maintain it, and 
to reject its dilution with that which 
we think is lower, and which, at any 
admit is conflicting in 


moral and social 


rate, all must 
essentials, 
Stated in its simplest and most con- 
crete terms, the problem comes to this. 
Can the Anglo-Saxons and the Japan- 
ese, maintaining their mutual respect 
for each other, manage to divide the 
Pacific world between them in such a 
way that they may keep their laboring 
populations from mixing, and yet at 
the same time practise in their relations 
true friendliness and freedom of inter- 
course? Circumstances have forced the 
Americans to be the pioneers in work- 
ing out one portivn of this problem. 
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No one can say how soon another se- 
ries of accidents may bring us face to 
face with similar difficulties. That be- 
ing so, it must be our hope that the 
Americans will settle their differences 
over a_ conflict so brutally and so 
shamelessly raised by the Californian 
mob without resort to hostilities, and 
on lines which wil! be consistent with 
the national honor and dignity both of 
Japan and of the United States, and 
so afford a precedent for a similar set- 
tlement on our part. To help on a re- 
sult which must be beneficial to us is 
clearly the and the 
most important of international duties, 
and we sincerely trust that not only 
Sir Edward primarily 
concerned, but the Prime Minister and 
the rest of the Cabinet, will bend their 
minds to procuring by all the means in 


most immediate 


Grey, who is 


their power a peaceful and lasting solu- 
tion of the Japanese problem. Happily, 
our relations at this moment with the 
Japanese are of a most friendly kind, 
while with America we have not merely 
the sympathies of race, but also of a 
common perplexity. Probably our 
good offices may best be exercised in 
but that 
and with the 


tind a solu- 


and = semi-officially; 


will 


private 
they 
most 


be exercised, 
earnest endeavor to 
tion, is our devout prayer. 

Meantime the Press and the public 
here can do something to promote the 
In the first place, journalists 
that a 
responsibility 


solution. 


should remember very great 


and special rests upon 
them to understand and to state fairly 
both the Japanese and the American 
If they do not, they may find 
that they have created the em- 


barrassing of precedents. 


case. 
most 
Suppose that 
we in our turn should be called on to 
give satisfaction to a demand on the 
part of the Japanese logically and mor- 
ally just, which involved the coercion 
of some portion of the British Empire 
that had placed itself not merely tech- 
nically but actually in the wrong in a 


Japan, America, and the 


Anglo-Saxon World. 


acting on an 
Such 


particular case, though 
instinct sound enough in itself. 
a case is by no means incredible, and 
if it arises we shall not find 
be confronted with 


it easier 
to meet if we can 
indiscreet expressions of 


hasty and 


opinion in our principal newspapers. 
Probably this is ove of the occasions 
on which the less said by the journalist 
the better; but such a declaration, we 
not of any very 
great After all, 
must remember that publicity is the 
business of the Press, and that if news- 


papers are to exist—and, on the whole, 


fully aware, is 
value. 


are 


practical we 


we are convinced that the world is 
benefited by their existence—they must 
not only publish the news, but com- 
Hence it is always bet- 
rather than si- 


ment upon it. 
ter to 
lence on the Press, for to preach silence 
unlike urging 


urge discretion 


to a newspaper is not 
the tide not to flow. 

We must, in conclusion, express our 
hope that nothing we have said will 
seem unfair or derogatory to the Jap- 
anese. Nothing could be further from 
our desire than to give offence to a 
people so chivalrous, so high-minded, 
and so rightly sensitive on matters of 
national honor. We have the ‘highest 
admiration for the valor, the patriotism, 
the genius, and the great spiritual qual- 
ities of the Japanese, and none desire 
more ardently than we do to live on 
the friendliest terms with them, and to 
see them play that great part in the 
world’s history which we believe they 
are destined to play if they are content 
to move at first slowly and prudently. 
At the same time—as they, we are sure, 
will be the first to admit—be the claims 
of logic and pure reason what they will, 
our duty in the last resort is to our 
We must stand 
the com- 
munities which form part of our Em- 
This does not, of course, involve 
outraging any 


own tlesh and blood. 
by our own people, and by 


pire. 
standing by them in 
moral or religious or political obligation, 
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but stand by them we must when they 

are vindicating with reason and mod- 

eration and a due regard to justice their 

instinctive feeling that they can only 

develop their national life on the high- 
The Spectator. 
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est scale if they remain white men’s 
countries, governed in accordance with 
the ethical and religious ideals of the 
Western races. 





AMERICAN RAILWAYS AND AMERICAN 
PROSPERITY. 


In spite of the unexampled prosperity 
which the United States have been en- 
joying for the past few years, there is 
a curious strain of nervousness run- 
ning through the utterances of Ameri- 
can business men whenever they deal 
with the industrial 
They appear to be 


present situation. 


much con- 
cerned about their prospects for the im- 
mediate future, and instead of taking 
their good 


very 


fortune as it comes, they 
are for ever feeling their pulse to find 
in it signs of lowered vitality. To Eng- 
lishmen their speculations would seem, 
perhaps, to be symptoms of a rather 
morbid state of mind; but there can be 
no doubt that in New York they are 
taken seriously, and arouse a considera- 
The latest ad- 
dition to the theorists engaged in the 


ble amount of interest. 


work of forecasting coming events is 
Mr. Vanderlip, vice-president of the 
National City Bank of New York, who 
was recently discussing the commercial 
Vir- 
the 
for 
The 
fol- 


lows:—If there is a depression coming, 


position before a conference of 


bankers, and 
the 


and 


ginian estimating 


strength of forces working 


prosperity for depression. 


question he put to himself was as 


“will it be but a dip, lasting only a few 
months, giving us but 
our breath 


time to catch 


before we march on to re- 
newed 


wonderful development of 


accomplishments in this most 
prosperity, 
or is there to be a more protracted and 
serious disturbance?” To Mr. Vander- 
lip’s mind the answer to his own ques- 
tion is very simple and very plain. It 
“lies 


wholly in the public mind and 


temper,” and it resolves itself into two 
“If the 


cate problem of railway regulation is 


conditional sentences, intri- 
worked out in a spirit of fairness and 
intelligence, if the far-reaching effects 
of paternal regulations when applied to 
so great and complicated a network are 
reckoned with, then we will resume the 
The 


become 


road toward further prosperity. 
that 
convinced that the problem is to have 


moment investors have 
fair and patient consideration in its so- 
lution, we will start on that road again 
with full On the 


other hand, “If we are to have legisla- 


measured pace.” 
tion based upon political advantage, if 
we are to have reprisal for past wrongs, 
no matter how real, then I believe it 
that the 
structure may be facing a danger the 


is possible whole business 
proportion of which will be measured 
by the same vast figures as have been 
the totals that have marked the extent 
. . The holders of 
railway securities had been profoundly 


of our prosperity. . 


shocked at the possibilities which the 
future unfolds to them. If 
tures can, without inquiry or opportu- 


Legisla- 


nity for protest, reduce, to any point 
that a politician feels is personally de- 
the rate a railway may 
services, then the term 


sirable to him, 
charge for its 
security is no longer to be applied to 
the obligation of a railway company. 
The that 
might lie in unfair legislation are begin- 


overwhelming possibilities 
ning to be borne into the minds of in- 
vestors.” 

It is doubtless possible to discover in 
the trade in the 


present position of 
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United States signs which point to a 
slackening of the great boom of the last 
few years, but the speech from which 
the above quotations are taken scarcely 
seems to analyze them satisfactorily. 
The whole future of American com- 
merce is represented as dependent on 
the future of the railways, the extent 
of the freedom enjoyed by their man- 
agers, and the degree of “paternal” 
supervision exercised by Government. 
The crop outlook, the speaker admitted, 
though not altogether satisfactory, does 
not forebode disaster; the mercantile 
and the banking situation both 
healthy, and industry for the moment 
shows few marks of decreased activity; 
but for Mr, Vanderlip these considera- 
tious are all by the way, for the centre 
If they 
country 


are 


of interest lies in the railways. 
are left to the 
will be prosperous, but if they are to be 
interfered with, and the rates charged 
by them are to be settled in the State 
legislatures, then the prosperity of the 
United States is, for the time at any 
industrial or 
able to 


themselves 


doomed, and no 
activity will be 
compensate for the suffered 
through supervisory legislation. We 
should ourselves be opposed to any at- 
tempt to fix rates by legislative meas- 


rate, 
commercial 
loss 


ures except where some overwhelming 
public necessity demands it, but, how- 
ever objectionable such interference 
may be, it is surely ridiculous to treat 
it as a matter of paramount importance 
to the whole industrial community, or 
to regard the future of the United 
States as hinging on the relations that 
exist between the Government and the 
railway companies, It is, no doubt, 
desirable for Governments to interfere 
with private enterprise as little as is 
compatible with public interests, but 
there is nothing in the action hitherto 
taken by State or Federal authorities 
to justify such far-reaching and pes- 
simistic conclusions as are arrived at 
by Mr. Vanderlip. There is certainly 
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no ground for believing that “the whole 
business structure” of the United 
States is in danger of collapse because 
of the present situation of railways or 
of railway shareholders. The whole 
argument, in fact, is so far out of pro- 
portion that it must be regarded less 
as a serious analysis of the economic 
position than as an attempt to play on 
the nervousness of the American citi- 
zen, and to terrify him by alarming 
prophecies of the future. 

We have dealt with this point at 
some length because Mr. Vanderlip’s 
speech appears to be characteristic of 
the attitude generally adopted by 
American leaders of finance—whom the 
speaker may be presumed to represent. 
His theory has no solid foundation to 
support it; his conclusions are far too 
weighty for his but his 
speech may perhaps have the effect at 
which all Wall Street financiers seem 
to aim, and obscure the plain issue 
which lies between the railway mana- 
gers and the American people. The 
Americans have been told again and 
again that the difficulties with which 


premises; 


railways are faced are almost insuper- 
ble; that the threatened State interfer- 
manage- 
that 
put 


ence would make successful 


ment well-nigh impossible and 


the unwillingness of investors to 
their money into railway securities is 
due to the attitude adopted by various 
Legislatures. They are now told that 
the issue at stake is not merely the fu- 
ture of American railways, but the fu- 
ture of American commerce, and that 
if they insist on exercising control over 
the railways they must reconcile them- 
selves to a long period of industrial de- 
pression, 

The object of this article is to en- 
force the point that directors and finan- 
ciers who use exaggerated language of 
the kind that we have been criticizing 
are themselves increasing the difficul- 
ties which they 
They complain of the prevailing want 


have to overcome. 





Books and 


of confidence, and declare that the posi- 
tion of American raiiways will never 
be secure until the investing public can 
be induced to come back into the mar- 
ket, a statement in which most members 
of the investing public will certainly 
concur; but apparently they are not 
willing to realize that the want of con- 
fidence and the shyness of investors 
spring not so much from fear of State 
Legislatures as from a mistrust of mar- 
ket methods, and that so long as the 
directorates refuse to acknowledge 
their share of responsibility for the 
present position, the mistrust and the 
want of confidence will continue. One 
case of dividend manipulation, or of 
an artificial boom engineered by those 
who control the lines, may raise appre- 
hensions that will last for years in 
the public mind, and hamper the work 
The Economist. 
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of railways until the public thinks it 
has some guarantee that the incident 
will not be repeated. And while rail- 
managers will not admit that 
stock-jobbing operations of this kind 
are objectionable, while they resist 
every attempt to safeguard sharehold- 
ers’ interests, and spread abroad alarm- 
ist arguments about the commercial po- 
sition, no renewal of confidence and no 
improvement in the prospects of rail- 
way companies can be expected. In 
adopting an uncompromising attitude 
the leaders of Wall Street are providing 
their opponents with a far more effect- 
ive weapon than they could hope to 
fashion for themselves, and are weak- 
ening the 
against any legislative or executive au- 
thority that may wish to keep them un- 
der control. 


way 


companies’ position as 
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As a companion volume to The Ox- 
ford Book of English Verse, the Dele- 
gates of the Clarendon Press are con- 
templating an “Oxford Book of French 
Verse,” a selection of Gallic poetry 
from the earliest times to the 
teenth century, for which Mr. St. John 
Lucas will be responsible. 


nine- 


A selecticn from the writings of John 
Oliver Hobbes (Mrs, Craigie) has been 
made, under the title of “Life and To- 
morrow.” This book will not be merely 
a collection of epigrams and witty say- 
ings, but will contain those passages in 
which Mrs. Craigie’s thoughts on art, 
religion, love, marriage, etc., were ex- 
pressed. The editor of the work is 
Miss Zée Proctor who for many years 
was Mrs, Craigie’s private secretary. 


An extremely rare pamphlet of Amer- 
ican interest was recently rescued from 


oblivion in London. This was “A Let- 
ter from Dr. More, with Passages out 
of several Letters from Persons of good 
Credit. Relating to the State and Im- 
provement of the Province of Pennsy!- 
Published to prevent false Re- 
ports: Printed in the year 1687,” with 
a preface written by William Penn. 
This pamphlet of a few pages was sold 
at auction for $775. 


vania. 


It is proposed to reissue the “Diction- 
ary of National Biography” in a less ex- 
pensive and more compendious form. 
This step is in with the 
wishes of the founder that the work 
should be brought within reach of the 
students and whom the 
price and size of the “Dictionary” have 
hitherto been prohibitive. The entire 
work in the existing type will now be 


accordance 


libraries to 


comprised in 22 volumes, instead of 6 
as at present; and it is hoped that the 
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publication may begin in the course of 
next year. 
Lieutenant Boyd Alexander, of the 
Rifle Brigade, who recently read a pa- 
per before the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety on his expedition from the Niger 
to the Nile by way of ‘Lake Chad, has 
written a full account of his journey in 
a book to be published in the early au- 
tumn by Mr. Edward Arnold. Lieuten- 
ant Alexander’s party, which included 
his brother, Captain Claud Alexander 
and Captain G. B. Gosling—both of 
whom were stricken down by fever and 
died before the expedition com- 
pleted—started England in Feb- 
ruary, 1904, and spent three years upon 


was 


from 


a journey of 5,000 miles. 

A number of MSS. and relics of vari- 
the Bronté family 
sold at auction in 
The MSS. of Charlotte Bronté 


ous members of 


were London last 
month. 
include “Caroline Vernon: a Story,” ap- 
parently complete and unpublished, on 
“Charles 


26th, 


106 signed 
Townshend,” dated March 
1839; and a story without a title, on 49 
Town- 


pages octavo, 


and 
pages octavo, also signed “C. 
shend,” and dated 18389. Another MS. 
by Charlotte contains “Poems,” on 50 
pages, dated 1836-7, some unpublished, 
whilst those which have been printed 
differ from the MS. Another lot com- 


volumes of juvenile 


prised nine tiny 
tales in a minute handwriting, six be- 
ing in the autograph of Charlotte, and 
that of Patrick. 


There was also a MS. 


three in her brother 
volume of poems 
by Emily, extending to 68 pages, in 
very small writing. 
‘ 
The publication of a work of consid- 
erable the 
early Babylonian and Assyrian history 


importance for study of 
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by Mr. L. W. King, of the British Mu- 
seum, is announced. Mr. King has 
found among the treasures of the Brit- 
ish Museum ai series of Babylonian 
Chronicles which refer to early Kings 
of Babylonia, and to the period which 
extends the eleventh to the 
seventh century B.C., and a Religious 
Chronicle of the eleventh century B.C., 
which seems to contain a reference to 
an eclipse, He identified a 
new “date list’ of the First Dynasty 
of Babylon, and a Neo-Babylonian Ver- 
sion of the “Omens of Sargon.” The 
cuneiform texts of all these documents 
and new copies of the Constantinople 
“date list,’ the Babylonian Dynastic 
Chronicle, and the Legend of Sargon’s 
Birth and Infancy will appear, with 
English translations, in the second vol- 
ume of his work. In his first volume 
he discusses the historical significance 
of the facts which he has brought to 
light from the texts which he publishes 
for the first time, and it is clear that 


from 


has also 


far-reaching modifications of the views 
Babylonian 
are Thus Mr. 
that the Kings of the Second Dynasty 
the latter 
and the 


now held on chronology 


necessary. King shows 
contemporaries of 
the 
Kings of 


were 
First Dynasty 
earlier the Third 
The immediate result of this is to bring 
down the date of Su-abu, founder of 
the First Dynasty, to about B.C. 2050, 


Kings of 
Dynasty. 


and Khammurabi must, therefore, have 
reigned about B.C, 1950. Mr. King has 


also found proof that Su-abu was a 


llu-shuma, King of 
Assyria, and that the 
antiquity of Assyria as a kingdom is 
This 


known in 


contemporary of 


we now know 


has been believed. 
synchronism, the 


Babylonian and Assyrian history, is the 


greater than 


oldest 


point from which all future chronologi 


cal investigators must start. 








